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TIT-BITS. 


See page 891. 
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STATIONERS’ HALu. 


WEEK ENDING JAN. 10, 1891. 


The “ ERA ” says :—"' Visitors to the country or seaside, and actors on 
often put ‘out of sorts’ by sudden changes of air and diet. In such cases 
nothing better than to take a dose of ‘Salt Regal.’ We have found it to be 
efficacious without unpleasantness or disturbance, decidedly tonic in its qualities, 
can confidently recommend it.” ‘ 
The “ LADY” says:—“ For sick headache it is a certain cure, and a0 refreshing: 
OFFICE and invigorating are its qualities that no family should be without it, nor should any” 
individual omit taking at least a weekly draught.” SY 

FOR INSURANCES “ Jlas attained a high reputation.”—-7'he Analyst. 


“Free from all those impuritics which mar so many of our saline laxatives.”—= - 
“UNDER COST PRIGE’ Braithwatte’s Netrospect of Medicine. ee 


Chief Office, 63, Threadneedle St., London, E.C 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, General Manager. 
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Purifies the See Clears and Beau Lifes. 
t 7 


e Complexion. 


imparting NEW _LIFE and VIGOUR, . It prev 
relieves DYSPEPSIA, HEADACHE, FLAT 
and all kindred stomachic irregularities. 


= = SS) : 
is marvellous Plaster acts like magic in relieving all she folowing jepne ontof the many testimonials received >: =e 7. I; bl Bes Ee EF Ga 7. IT; 
throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate “*Gentlemen,-- oe Bogie bile ba eras ae : s 5 f 
parienun denies og afr een be beast ph Corn Plaster, a8 I must say that J have been wonderfully is a Sure Remed against CHOLERA, DIPHTHERIA. corrects 9H} 
grumetey of ctherwwe'ventiital fosk Thevenniehars | uttiedty it Thed sutered tur years vin wil BRRORS of D ET, and for its marvellous RECUPE 
witeet baluranlets gvevaliet Platten Pe Abn t ape ee te mae one Jong Layee Hier msnil POWERS is absolutely unrivalled, as is testified by the enormous. 
A trial of small box tw earnestly solicited, as immediate 1 oun 4 p:| Sale it has attained, both at home and ab ' A, 


relicf is sure. 1 can abo speak very highly of your Anodyne Cooling oa ; 0 *. 3 ° of Mi Fa 
are Seen ee are niets Lena” io alleging” the infaratien” of” Gore Insist upon having Pabt die Sl ee 2/9 of all Chemists ; of by : 
FREE FOR 14 STAMPS BY THE PROPRIETORS, “To Messrs. Beetham & Bon.” : 
SALT REGAL WORES5, LIVERPOOL. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CH:MISTS, 


This ation of Cocoa is extesdihgiy 
ecintin aewt aun dipessed. ineakee a peri 
delightful beverage for breakfast or supper. 
A6 PRIZE __ Diploma of Honour, Highest A 
MEDALS. __ Edinborb’, 1890, . 


TO SECURE THIS _ 
ARTICLE ASK FOR FRY'S 
CONCENTRATED COCOA. 


EXHIBITION, 1890. 


¥ rive from 700,000 Singer's Machines Sold Annually, f 


ek a Caution.—As all our Machines 
10 °/, Discount for Cash bear our Trade Name 
ne “SINGER” =f! | 
ON HIRE 2/@ PER WEEK, on the Arm, buy none wath- |} 
WITH out it. 


OPTION OF PURCHASE, CaTCEN Fae 


{ 700,000 Singer’s Machines Sold Annuaily. Mi AC : N ES. PRICE LIST GRATIS. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
2a Se Gt AACEMENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM: 39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. ' 


AND 497 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. re f 
rtisi should be sent to Advertisement Department, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, Londo F.C 18 
] AML communications with reference to Advertis "Bublishing and Editorial OMces :—Temple Chambers, London, E.¢. : é | 7 
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PRIZES 
WORTH WINNING ! 


OVER £1,000 ALREADY PAID. 


‘Monstre January Competition 


(No. 22.) 
WHAT I GUARANTEE TO GIVE: 


£100 in Cash ; 50 Sterling 
Silver Watches; 50 Hand- 
some Timepieces; and 50 
Beautiful Brocaded Silk 
Handkerchiefs ! ! 


What the Prizes are given for: 


Counting most correctly the letters 
C, D, E (capital and small) in the 
First ee of St. Luke. Use the 
ordinary Bible, and count the letters 
C, D, and E in the words of verses 
only; those in the heading of the 
chapter and marginal references must 
not be counted. Put down the num- 
ber of each letter, and total of all, 
and also write your name and full ad- 
dress at foot of list, and post same, 
tovether with 1s. 6d. postal order (or 
19 stamps), and a stamped addressed 
envelope for result, as soon as possible, 
but not later than January 23rd, as the 
Competition closes next day. 


How the Prizes are to be 
awarded : ; 

The £100 cash will be equally divided 
among those counting correctly ; the 
50 silver watches (no toys, but good, 
servicenble timekeepers, warranted by 
the makers) will be given to those 
next nearest correct; the 50 time- 

ieces to the next nearest ; and the 50 
‘ilk handkerchiefs to the next nearest 
* PMorrect after that. 


Special Notice! 
I guaran've the above offer to be 
strictly bond fide ; all the above prizes 
will be viven, and, if entries permit, 
the amount wi!l be increased, but in 
no case decreassd. Unlike some, I co 
not offer what Leannot pay. Tam no 
new bevinner; I have Alvnils paid 
over £1,000 in prizes, a fact that 
speaks for itseli! Therefore set ty 
work at once ; an hour's easy work to- 
night may bring vou a Cush Prize, a 
Sterling Silver Watch, a ‘Timepiece, 
ora Silk Handkerchief. (Please name 


this paper.) 
Address : 


FRED RICHARDSON, 
Sipsty, Boston, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


u 


N.B.—Prizes ‘and Result sent not later 
than February 3rd certain. 


t for Patterns of Scotch Tweeds 
en's Suitings, also Clau Tartans 
and Home og Costume Cloths for Ladics 
Presses, io the Newest and most Fashionable 


Btyles, Kuee boar 2 i i 
CURRIE, M'DOUGALL & SCOTT, 


Jenghaugh Mills, Galashiels,N.B., 


And thereby save two intermediate 
: profits at least. 


PaTTFRNS FREE. 


ac, manu. 


PARCELS ParD. 


which the science of 


. poor rates) in consequence of those diseases 
PASS IT BY IF YOU 


WHAT M 
the earth so many 
of rates and taxes 


HEADAC 


ing from the loss of the bread-winners of families. 
E AND DISORDERED STOMACH 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everythin 
© FRUIT SALT,’ and before! had nished one bottle 
that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health 
6 : pata 
YPT, CAIRO.—Since my arrival in 
hos ne weeks. Gale attacks have been comp! r 
health, at the very least, if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my 
same, and in so doing I feel that 


Egypt in August last, 
lete! 


THE SECRET OF SUCC 
are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, i : 
upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed iu an original 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Prepared only at ENO’S 


imitation. 


DEAR SIR or MADAM,—I have great 
foregoing ¢asy-working Competition, whic! 


A Chance for All. 


leasure in appointing you as a Competitor in m; 
B I guarantee to be perfectly honest aud bona fide. 


Only Four Chapters to Count. 
CASE. £250. CASE. 


Simple. Honest. Genuine. Easy enough for all. 


In my Competitions, instead of limiting the prizes, Two-Thirds of the total amount of the 
Entrance Fees sent in will be pald te those counting correctly the letters T, C, and W, both 
large and small, in the First Four Chapters of the Acts of the Aposties. Use ordinary Bible, 
not the revised edition. Rend carefully. £50. Bpecial Prizes. I will give £5 Bank of Eng- 
land Note to the five competitors who send in the largest number of lists and entrance fees for 
the above Competition. Get your friends to compete, and then collect their lists, etc., and 
forward same to me in one large envelope. You can send as many in your own name as you 
choose. I will give a £5 Bank of England Note to the first five correct lists received. This ts 
genuine. If I get 4,000 entries I will equally divide, as above, £200 among all these sending 
correct lists, £5 Bank of England Note to the first five correct lists received, and £5 Bank of 
England Note each to the five sending the Largest number of liste and ‘entrance fees — making 
altogetber, £250 in Cash Prizes. Don't count marginal notes, nor headings to cha ters, only 
the lettera T, C, and W, that are found th verses. Count the letters all toxether. Now, don’t 
delay, but join at once, and get your friends to compete, for each competitor will tucrease 
the prize money. After counting up your letters, simply get an ordinary sheet of writing 
paper and write very plainly, with ink, on the top of the paper, ‘£250. T, C, and W Compe- 
tition,” then your full name and address, followed by the number you make im each chapter, and 
grand total of all. Send your list, with Postal O.der for 1s. 6d., and stamped addressed 
envelope for result. I will guarantee that the result of this Competition Is certain to ,pay you 
better than an easy Biblical one, where about nine-tenths of the compétitors are correct. 
Closes, certain, January 14th ; Result on the 2lst. PLEASE NAM® THIS PAPER. 


THOMAS C. WHITE, Solan, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


MONET. 


LE YOU WANT A LOAN ON EASY TERMS, without trouble 
or delay, apply personally, or by letter, to Mr. H. W. James, 
Temple Chambers, London, 


the WUNDERFUL PARCEL, containing 

1 Beautiful Lace Apron (special value), 1 Lace Mandkerchief, 6 yards Nottingham 
Lace, and 12 Engravings. oop, io for 1s. 6d. A Packet of Beads presented with every 
parcel.—W. COTLON, Lace Manufacturer, Weekday Cruss, Nottingham. 


eS 


A NEW COUNTING COMPETITION. | 


£50 Cash Prizes! Entrance Fee 1/- only, 80 that all may enter! The task is to count tle 
letter "Nin the 12 Chapters of Daniel, omitting the word “and.” Over £4,000 has already 
been paid! Pain’s Grand Competitions for the Season of 180t. Easy Biblical Competitions! 
Kasy enough for all! Evening work around the fire, which will be found both pleasant and 
instructive. Cash Prizes: £20, £10, £5, €3, £2 and 20 at 10s. each (£50 in all), to be paid in 
full certain, no matter how few enter the Competition, to those counting most correctly the 
Ictter “N “in the 12 chapters of Daniel. Use the authorised version Bible, and not the revised. 
Count all letters together, both capital and small, of all sizes. No mistaking rules, a8 only 
those letters in the actual words of verses to count, and wot headings of chapters and refer- 
ences. Simply count the letter ‘*N” in all the words of the verses, excepting the word *‘and.” 
Don't forget you have NOT to count the ¢ N "from the word “and "in any of the verses, but 
count the “ N's" from ail other words. Thus it is perfectly legal, fair, and easy-working Com- 
petition for all. All prizes given to those who count most correctly ; they are given fur best 
work, aud not by chance. Simply get an ordinary sheet of writing-paper, and write very, very 
plainly, with pencil or ink, on the top of the paper first the words £20‘ N' Competition,” 
your full name and address, and then the number you make in each of the 12 chapters and 
total of all. Write on one sive of your paper only. Enclose nothing but your list, 1s. Postal 
Order, or 18. 1d. stamps, entrance fee, and 21 ataripe for fall printed result in envelope, and 
post same as secon a8 possible, but not later than Wednesday, January 14th, as Competition 
closes certain Thursday, January 15th, Printed result, containing Winners’ full names and 
addresses, and the correct nunsber In each chapter, will be posted to every Competitor positively 
not later than Friday, January 30th. Tvizes come same day. Thus you have only to wait ten 
days tuknow the result after sendins in your work. If entries permit, prizes are largely 
increased in Pain's Cumpetitions, but never decreased, no matter how few may enter. If no 
one counts correctly, prizes will be given for the nearest correct work, If several send the 
correct numbers, Vain reserves the right of either adding the prizes together, and dividing 
them amongst the correct workers, or giving further free deciding task. to the tying Com- 
petitors. Only one person from same address to enter this Competition, without help of an 
kind, and each to dect»re at foot of their figures that they have dune the entire work alone, (If 
stamps are sent as entrance fce, halfpenny ones are preferred, also for result, although of 
course penny ones can be sent.)—Address letters: W. T. Pain, ‘‘The Prizeries,” 39, Queen 
Stre.t, Fulkestone, and 14, St. Michael's Street, Folkestone. 


ANTED. — EVEBY LADY to send for 


A 


Dini1g-room Skin Rugs Half-price. 


‘All communi th reference to Advertising shuuld be sent to Advertisement Department, 
An cations wi bEvney 0 Pu Aehing and Editerjal Offices :—Temple Chambers, London, EC. 
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Hygiene teaches how to avoid (‘ 
LIKE, BUT IT IS TRUE. 


oss d the misery entailed, that these 
ND CAN GRASP HEL aste a ORE aan, aa untimely.death? to sey nothing of the immense increas3 


.— “After suffering for nearly t 
and spending much money 

Ttound it doing mea great 
for years.—Yours most truly, Rost. 
I have on three occas 
y repulsed in a short time by the use of your valuable 
restoration impels me toadd my testimony to the 

A CORPORAL, 19th 


am but obeying the dictates of duty.—Believe me, Sir, gratefully yours, 
merica, and Australia, proves it. 


The value of ENO'S ‘‘FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. Its successin Europe, Asia, Africa, A 
—« A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations 
who, in copying the original closely enou 

i channel, could not fai 


CAUTION.—Ezxamine each bottle and sce that the Capsulc is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” 
“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., By J- ©: ENO'S PATENT. 


OUT RAGED NAT ,—She kills_gnd kills, and is never. tired 
that nature ing au. o<. the means of prevention for preserving hea 
Its simple but naaral red by oer impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. If ite great value 
univ known, no family would be without it. : ‘ * ; 
THE HOME RU BLEM.—Io the ‘pation! world Home Rule means “yallast. 
the whole metropolis upwards of 20, lives are still Vem y 8 : 
causes which are preventible. . . . - England pays not less than £24;000,000 per aartum (that is to say, ahou' 


without finding any benefit, 
eal of 


to deceive the public, 


TOBACCONISTS Com- 
MENCING, “Lilustrated Guide, 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
Your Monogram to mark 
Linen or Paper: Two letters, 
1s, ; Tbree letters, 1s. 6d. ; any 
Name, 1s. 6d. Box, Pad, and 
Ink included, All’ kinds of 
‘* Stamps. Patterns Free. 
a. extra. Agents 
Wanted. Satisfaction guaran’ or money 
retarned. This ts no bt ie or ve away 
advertisement.—P. W. IR6TON & Co., 92, 
Gracechurch Street, London, EC. 


GIVEN AWAY 


WITH EVERY 6d. AKD 1s. BOTTLE OF 
CRYSTAL PALACE JOHN BOND'S GULD 
MEDAL MARKING INE. 


Caution, The Original and Genuine, 
requiring no heating. A Voucher 
entitling Purchasers to name in 
full or Monogram Rubber Stamp 
for Marking Linen or Paper. 44 
Guld and other Medals, Royal 
Ink Maker, Works, 75, Southgate 
Road, London. Your Nickel Silver 
Pen and [Tencil Casc, name in 
Qubber, 7d. in stamps. 


—— ane 
Third Edition. Now Ready, Post-free, 2s. 1d. 
FRENCH IN A WEEK. 


By this eutirely new System, anyone can 
learn sufficient to make bimuself understood on 
all ordinary subjects in one week, and tu trans- 
late and converse fluently in two weeks, 

“A most valuable system.”—South Wales 
Chronicle. . 

“ Worth its weight tngolil.”— Cycling Record. 

W. RITCHIE & Cu., 
~ Map'e Road, Anerley, Lood«n, 8.E, 
Please state name of this paper.) 


“OUR STATIONERS,” 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


“THE” Stationers, 
192, FLEET STREET, 125?0%; 


Send for list. 
ONE BOX OF CLARKES B 41 PILLS is 
warranted to cure all discharges from the 
Urinary Organs, in either sex (acquired or 
constitutional), Gravel, and Pains in the Back. 
Guaranteed free from Mercury. Sold in 
Boxes, 4s. 6d. each, by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors throughout the World, or 
sent to any address for sixty stamps by the 
Makers, the Lincoln and Midland Counties 
Drug Company, Lincoln. 


Excels all others for Infants & Invalids. 


2,000 FUR-LINED GENTLEMEN’S COATS, £5 to £10. 


IN BUYING FINE FURS & SEALSKIN JACKETS 


SAVE GO PBR CENT. 
BY GOING TO 


L. H. PHILLIPS, 


52 & 53, NEWGATE STREET. 
£10,000 WORTH SEALSKIN GARMENTS & LADIES’ FURS AT HALF-PRICE. | 


Other people are trading upon our neme.—CAUTION,. This is L. H. 
PHILLIPS, Opposite the General Post Office, and the only address— 


L. H. PHILLIPS, 52 & 58, Newgate St.. London. & 


Sees ae 


t three the 
and which may be Oey ti") CHADWICK 


= |HOPE,S 


BUY ONLY BLAKEY’S 


BY 


‘Ip the sanitary world it means in 


ni qutnets x 
sacrificed, and in the whole of the Uni Kingdom upwards of 190,000 fall victims to 


amopnt of 
ahs: 


figures reveal? What dashes to 


wo and a half years from severe headache .and 
1 was recommended by a friend to ti 
good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I knew 
Humpnreys, Post Office, Barrasford.” a Be: ME 

ions been Snipes te 


your 


fever ; on the first occasion I Jay in 
ITSALT,’ to whieh 1 owe my present 

overwhelming store of the 
ussars, May 26, 1883.” 


and yet not so exactly as to infringe 
to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMS. 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless 


EPPS’S 


COCOA 


LSON'S D EAF. 


Improved Patented Artificial ZAR DRUMS. 
‘The only sure, easy, and unseen device used 
to permanently restore bearing. Recom- 

ry entific men of aTOpS and 
America. Write for free illustrated (escrip- 
tive book to J. H. NICHOLSON, No. 21, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


R REMOVED 
PERMANENTLY, 


Root, and Beanch, Particulars free on receipt 
of stam directed envelope. 

P. W. COLLINS, Imperial Mansions, Oxford 

Street, London, W.C, 


TOO FAT 


The Improved Pills cure Stoutness 
permanently—NEVER FarL. 8nd par- 
ticulars and 2/6, 4/6, or 10/6 to 


DR. CAMERON, 


Imperial Mansions, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


SOMETHING QUITE NEW. 
The Studenta Cigar Holder. 


Silver Plated. 
An entirely new way of smoking a cigar, simple 
and strong. The cigar does not require to be 
cut. Sinukes cool and fragrant to the end. 
Selling in thousands. Post free 12 stampa. 
DAVi8 & CO., 32, Lord Street, Liverpool, 
Trade Supplied. 


“"gHDL9aL0Ud 1008 


600 Fur Carriage Rugs, 256. 
“Pearson's Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, 8.0. 
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ONLY A NAYVY.° 


Fiz was a navvy, dull and rough, 

With only the power and the sense enough 
To earn a living, and thut was all ; 

Just something more than an animal. 

So you would say as you saw him stand 
Just by re ouee with pick in hand, 


As dow 
Like a ghostly wail, 
Came the piercing shriek of the morning mail. 


He lifted his eyes with a vacant stare, 
What is that on the sleepers there? 
His pickaxe drops, fast comes his 
A stone ! and he knows that stone means death. 
But down he leaps on the shining rail, 
Right in front of the morning mail, 
And no one knew, 
As on they flew, 
What that poor navvy had died to do. 


He was cays navvy—that was all, 

Just something more than an aniwal ; 

Yes, but ours are human eyes ; 

God knoweth and seeth otherwise, 

And that dull, gross soul is pure and white 

From the taint of earth, in his Maker's sight, 
For He knew the tale 
Of the deadly rail, 

And the life that sayed the morning mail 

i —— 


THE SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING. 


Oncg upon a time a theatrical company visited a 
small town in Ireland. The manager of the company, 
who was also the leading character and the nation of 
the drama about to be produced, took a stroll through 
the town shortly after his arrival. It was “fair” day, 
and the streets were thronged with buyers and sellers 
of cattle, pigs, and sheep. In one of the principal 
streets the manager saw a group, the members of 
which were in a high state of excitement—evidently 
disputing some knotty point in connection with the 
disposal of a drove of pigs then grunting on the road- 


way. 

Forcing his way into the centre of the dis- 
putants, the manage quickly ascertained the cause of 
the excitement. ‘There had been a mistake of thirty 
shillings made in reckoning up the price of the pigs, 
and neither seller nor buyer cotld or would come to 
terms. ruins the difference” was a pro 
scouted at by either side, and the owner of the pigs 
was about to drive them away, when the theatrical 
manager cried, “Stop!” 

Then, turning to the man who had _ been negotiat- 
ing for the purchase ef the porkers, he said, “ Look 
here! Tl pay that thirty shillings myself if you 
wu aes to my marking the animals with a certain 

rand.” ; - 

“Done!” said the pig buyer; and the manager 
handed the thirty shilitags to the seller. The pi 
were then tarred with the word “Rent,” and the 
delighted buyer drove them gaily through every 
street in the town. 

The attention of all classes of people, resideats and 
visitors, rich and poor alike, was attracted by the odd 
inarking, and all sorts of ramours were wafted through 
the air. Some declared those were the descendants of 
the original “ pigs who paid the rent,” and gradually 
the town became wild with hauerar 6 

In the meantime the posters of the manager's play, 
which had arrived somewhat late, were being busily 
posted on every dead wall; and then the secret of the 
pig-marking was no longer a secret. 

“Tt was the best and cheapest advertisement I ever 
had,” said Mr. M. A. Manning. “I had crowded 
houses for a week; my origi Trish drama, ‘ Rent,’ 
was voted a tremendous success; and I may safely 
declare my, play and myself were actually ‘on the 


pig’s back. 
ee a 
Distressep Young Mother (travelling with weepin 
infant): “ Dear, dear; I don’t know what to do wi 
this baby.” 
Kind and. thoughtful bachelor in next seat: 
“ Madam, shall 1 open the window for you 1” 


WEEK ENDING JAN. 10, 1891. 


A CHILD’S REASON. 


CHILDREN sometimes astonish their elders with their 
acuteness of reasoning. Don’t put the little ones off 
too suddenly, or tell them some pleusible story when 
they odme with their questions, but give them a chance, 
as did the sensible grandfather in the following 


anecdote. ‘ 
A little girl, six years old, was on a visit to her 
English divine, celebrated 


“Well, child, suppose Hie find out for yourself t” 


“ How can [ a 
“Get your Bible and pee what it says” 
“Where shall I begin?” 
s fat the beginning.” 

The child sat down to read the Bible. Before she 
got more than half through the second chapter of 

nesis, and had read about the creation of the stars 
and the animals, she came back to her grandfather, her 
eyes all bright -with-the excitement of discovery. __ 

“ I’ve found it, FG It isn’t true, for God made 
the moon before He made the cows.” 

<p ——___—_ 


THE KILLED IN WAR. 


In the days of hand-to-hand fighting, when missile 
weapons were employed by a compnratively small 
portion of the combatants, the vanquished were 
generally annihilated and the victors suffered enor- 
mously. At Hastings, the Normans, though the 
victors, lost ten thousand out of sixty, aud at Crecy 
thirty thousand Frenchmen out of one hundred thou- 
sand were it is asserted, killed, without reckoning the 
woun 

When the flint-lock reigned, the average of the pro- 

rtion of the killed and wounded in ten battles, 
Foeinnitg with Zorndorff, in 1758, and ending with 
Waterloo, was from one-fourth to one-fifth of the 
troops present on both sides. The heaviest loss was 
at. Zorndortf, where thirty-two thousand nine hundred 
and sixteen out of eighty-two thousand were killed or 
wounded. 

In the campaign in Italy in 1859 rifles were used on 
both sides, and we find that the proportion of casual- 
ties to combatants was at Magenta and’ Solferino 
one-eleventh. In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, 
when both sides were armed with breech-loading 
ritles, the average Broperscn of killed and wounded at 
Worth, Spicheren, Mavs-le-Tour, Gravelotte, and 
Sedan was one-ninth, the heaviest loss being at Mars- 
le-Tour, where it was one-sixth, and the smallest at 

where it was one-twelfth. 


——— 
A GENEROUS GIVER. 


DvurgING a sermon at St. Michael’s, Folkestone, the 
Rev. E. Husband told the following story, for the truth 
of which he vouched in every particular :— 

“Some years ago I was introduced to a gentleman— 
fn visitor Folkestone—who was a wealthy retired 
Indian merchant. He bragged about his wealth, and 


what he had done for this charity and that, and how |- 


he had given to this thing and that. And he said to 
me, ‘I see you are going to give a recital for the debt 
upon your new organ?’ Ail he asked me how much 
we owed, and I said, with a sigh, * About £170!’ ‘Oh,’ 
he said, ‘is that all? You will get that paid off at the 
recital.’ I looked at the rich Indian merchant, and I 
confess my hopes were a little raised. 

“Next week came, and the rich Indian merchant (I 
like to give him all his titles) sat at the recital in 
yonder front seat. My hopes were ised, as [ have 
said, that the organ debt would be paid off then and 
there. By some mistake or other, an empty otfertory bag 
was handed to the rich Indian merchant that night, 
go that we happened to know afterwards exactly 
what the rich Indian merchant gave. And when we 
came to count the offertory in the vestry after the 
recital service, what do you think was in that bag! 
No false coin—no foreign ooin; but the rich Indian 
oerchant had, in his unbounded liberality, given a 


rea] good threcpenny piece.” 


Sraniongas Hau. 


| eur FHEUSAND PAID WORKERS. 


omar Ba (Price One Penny. 


PPLICATIONS resulting from our notice 
in last week’s paper headed “ WanrED 4 
Tnovsanp Parp Workers” are coming in 
go fast that there is no reason whatever 
why the distribution should be put off 
until Saturday, the 17th, the date we 
gave for it. ‘ 

‘We shall therefore arrange that it takes place on | 
Saturday next, the 10th inst. The copies will be dis- 
patched to the workers at the beginning of the week, 
with letters of instruction as to the method of 
distribution. 


HOW TO CLOTHE THE LITTLE 
ONES. 


Torre is a sort of mother—and, unfortunately, the 
class to which she belo is a very large one—who 
thinks she is doing her duty nobly if she turns her 
little one into a sort of animated block on.which to 
display costly and handsome clothes, never for a 
inoment conside whether those clothes are health 
and comfortable, She will let her baby grow wea! 
and feverish from being too warmly dressed in the 
summer, while in the winter she will let it appear in a 
robe of lace, with bare neck and arms. 

The instinct of the hen makes her sit day after day, 
week after week, on her nest to warm her chickens with 
the heat of her own body lest they should die of eold. 
The perve reason of many a woman makes lrer, in 
accordance with a foolish fashion, cut her baby’s clothes 
low in the neck, and tie up its already short sleeves 
with ribbons, so that “ it shall look Ladeges 

You rarely hear of a chicken dying © cold, but in 
twelve months more than eighteen thousand infants, 
under a year old, perish in England and Wales of Jun 
diseases, brought on by exposure. The smaller a child 
is the less power has it of generating heat, and the 
more readily does it part with what little it has. 
Hence children require more warmth in their clothing 
than grown people. 

The popular theory that exposing children’s limbs 
hardens them is utterly wrong. Besides the enormous 
mortality from lung diseases induced by this practi 
it is the means of robbing many of the survivors o 
health and beauty. Exposure means loss of heat. When 
heat is rapidly lost the food has to be used up to main- 
tain the warmth of the body, instead of nourishing it 
and building up fresh tissue, 80 that exposure to cold 
is sure to injure either growth or structure. 


—_ a 1 
Tue extreme depth of misery is a small boy with a 
new pair of boots and no mud puddle. 
—_-g——__ 


Ara lecture lately a lady wished for a seat, when a 
rtly, handsome gentleman brought one and seated 
P. 


ep. 
“Oh, you're a jewel,” said she. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “I’m a jeweller—I have just 
set the jewel |!” 

—_—_fo-____ 

Sometmmes we want the door between our office and 
_the one next to it closed, and the assistant editor in 
that room, of course, feels, if we get up and shut i 
that we are getting very high-toned and exclusive, an 
it wounds him. And we don’t like to do that, so wo 
have invented a way to make him shut the door him- 


self. We sing. 
———~jo-—___. 


“ Yes,” she said to her escort, as they glided round 
the pond, “I do love skating. When we are sailing 
along in this way my very soul seems to be fluating 
lores heaven, end ser 

y some mistake in the programme at this poin 
both of her soles Hoated away towards Hesteneelile 
the ase of her amote the unyielding ice with a wighty 
emul! 


\ 


ll-length Took’ ! 
their shops—helpéd ‘considerably to illuminate * the 


In this mirror the man was perpetually admirin 


himeelf ; strutting, gesti lating, and going throu 
MF 5 ratings Setnntica in front of it.The first 


in his own convulsive contortions, I 


18 Wile, 


— in- ‘a lounging chair, never raising her eyes 
m he , 

But they had rows sometimes. I have seen her on 
her: knows wath clesped, ing for mercy as he 
stood over her in 9 fit of almost ungovernable fury. It 
is true that these positions were occasionally reversed,. 
at Jeast, so far as kneeling went ; for when he was 
in a penitent mood the man would kneel down, 
stretch out his palms in an attitude of appeal, seize 
her hands, press them to his lips and heart, in the 
most unconjugal manner, while she averted her fee, 
as if more in sorrow than in anger. But vanity an 
humiliation seemed to run very well together in this 
fellow’s mind, for all these antics of self-abasement 
were performed in front of the pier-glass, and he kept 
glancing sideways at his reflection in it. An odd page 
of domestic life, was it not ? i 

One Saturday night, after a shooting match with 
another volunteer corps, there was a dinner; and 
though perfectly sober, and .in spite of feelin dead 
tired, when I got into bed I could not sleep. ough 
the body lay still, the mind kept making centres, and 
when the cats their plaintive discord I gave up 
trying to force slumber as a bad- job altogether, and 
getting out of bed I put on my trousers and slippers, 

Hed and lit a pipe, and took up my favourite station 
at the window, not expeceny We api bea, B except 
stars at that time of night. But I did, for a brilliant 
flood of gas-light poured from the mysterious couple's 
windows, and on looking into the room I saw what 
suspended my breath, and turned the whole surface of 
my body into goose-flesh. nee 

tever my wit may be, my eyesight is good, and 
I could see the female mystery lying on the sofa, 
apparently asleep, with her back to the room. Her 
husband stood near her, in an attitude of intense de- 
spair, grasping his long black hair with both hands. 
r€ er lay on the table; he took it up, and a 
p ed his sleeping wife on tiptoe, brandishing the 
weapon. 

To remain the ive tator of so horrible a 
crime was impossible ; but what was to be done? Run 
down and give the alarm? Why, the Grand Turk 
would have had time to murder his whole seraglio 
while I was getting out of the house. The wretch must 
be startled ; I must let him know that he was observed. 
How! I thought of my rifle, not arriving at the idea, 
however, by reasoning, as it sounds in the telling, but 
instinctively. Indeed, I suppose that I had taken up 
the rifle and fitted a cartridge into it within a minute 
of seeing the man first touch the dagger ; certainly I 
did not take my eyes off him for many secon 

When he raised his armed hand I positively covered 
him ; but he paused, laid the dagger down again, and 
went through a lot of pantomime, accompanied with 

soliloquy ; at least, I could sec his lips move as T leaned 

over the parapet, with my rifle at full cock. ‘ 
Having now a moment for reflection, I determined, 
whatever happened, not to risk getting into trouble 
. myself by shooting the wretch, but to aim at the big 
looking-glass, the smash of which must surely startle 
him from any crime he might be on the point of com- 
mitting, if he was really and truly contemplating one. 

Hesoon put this point beyond question. Disappearing 

for 2 moment, I suppose into the bedroom beyond, he 


=... came presently into sight again, bearing a large illow, 


with which he advanced to his wife's head, and com- 


‘ half completed. I could not 


lected several policemen, exp’ 
amateurs what had happened, and entered with them 


60 flustered 
fused and dreamy in my. mind. My, memory os 
begins to reflect distinctly again from the peri 

after we had entered 


them 


then, is the man whose sibil 
driven me from Bath, from Liverpool, 
I give him into custody. Seize him, ye guardians of our 
hearthstones.” 


haved like a lamb. So 
station, where I lay all Sunday, and was brought upon 
Monday morning before a magistrate. 
defend the sex again ; their husbands and lovers may 
seengle er jump on them, coma ‘ . 
wit ers before my eyes, and I will not raise finger 
or vais to save them. Wha that 
artful hussy, who owed her life to me, had 
up? Why, that her husband wasa provincial actor who 
had got th 

East-end sheeiie eae was to make his debit shortly as 
“Othello”; that 

in the par 


ndon. 

rouse the house and the street ; doors were 
pened, windows flun sm eae voices shrieked, 
nded w was the matter. 

neighbours had not been disturbed for 
r the time being. 


chin, 
i presented to the window. 


I was too.much excited now to leave. my work 
sit up aloft perpetually, 
@ volunteer cherub, looking out for the life of this 
r lady, and her husband would be sure to find a 
tter opportunity, if he were not denounced, arrested, 

confined ino prison or madhouse at once. Sol 


added somewhat to my costume, and ran down stairs, 
calling : 


’ 


ig: 

“Murder! Not here, but in the house opposite! 

Murder !” 

I am not guite clear how I pot out of tke house, col- 
ained to them many 


upon the scene of the interrupted tragedy ; for I was 
at first that all these incidents are con- 


the room. 
The lady had fallen back on the sofa, half hysterical, 
awas pale.and agitated. 
“Police here!” he cried. “’Tis well. I place myself 


ona the partner of my bosom under the protection of 
e 
place’to place for long years with t 
of mpccicreny my carecr, has now attem 
My ee 6 has al 


law. A miscreant, who has panne me from 

¢ fiendish purp< 
my 

ready destroyed. See!” 


retty story,” said I, “He would have mur- 


dered his wife in another minute if I had not scared 
him by sending o bullet—” 


“Ha!” cried the wretch, staring in my face ; “this, 
ilating machinations have 


from Sunderland. 


The police hesitated and turned to the wife; and, 


will you believe it, the ungrateful woman declared that 


I talked nonsense, and her husband had always be- 
I was led away to a vile police- 


Never will I 
them, beat them 


t story do you think 
trumped 


e promise of an engagement in a London 


e was very anxious to perfect himself 
: and practised a great deal, she assisting 
him ; and that she was taking the character of “ Desde- 
mona” in the murder scene when my shot disturbed 


them. 


The fellow himself likewise talked some nonsense 
about my being a rival actot who had followed him 
from ore He casing bie, and who, at las’ 
exaspera by his getting a London engagement, hi 
endeavoured to take his Ife. sie 

These ravings I was easity able to disprove ; but the 
nen positively believed the woman’s story, and 
said that the act of ee a conical bullet (produced— 
sensation) into a peaceful citizen’s parlour in the dead 
of night was so reprehensible, that he should send me 
ia without the option of atine. And he did it, 

jt —____ 

. Aw elderly, blighted village maidcn was heard to 
exclaim the other day: “I can bear adversity, I can 
encounter hardship, and withstand the temptations 
of ardent spirits, fickle fortune, and the weather ; 
but, oh, to live, and droop, and wither, and die like 
a suet pink, I can't endure it, and, what’s more, I 
won't!” 


—— 

A CERTAIN Georgia editor, who is also a real estate 
agent, a building and loan association director, an 
attorney-at-law, clerk of the town council, and pastor 
of the village church, was recently asked to marry a 
couple. He was inn bide hurry, and the couple sur- 
prised him in the middle of o heavy editorial. 

“Time is money,” said he, without looking up from 
his work. “Do you want her 3” 

The man said, “ Yes.” 

“ And do you want him?” 

The girl stammered an affirmative. 

“Man and wife,” cried the editor. “One dollar. 
Bank me @ load of wood for it—one-third pine, balance 


Baty. 


"Soaps his head: and does nptplay,- 
OD Tio has the interest of @ nat red 
There is always : ic or 
pa going on. Suicides tee ans ei lost 
i Y irty-five » some- 
Pee et ce ie ash oan at 


last was that of a 
Lis who had squandered a rich patrimony in 


It is saif, and no doubt truly, that. many of the 
suicides here are unfortunates who would probably 
have taken their own lives if they had never seen 
Monte Carlo. Things being at a desperate pitch, they 
rake together the little that they can and go 
there to take the chance for hetter or worse. ai 
win, life will be gay again; if they lose, a8 w 

have done with it atonce. The eee ay thing is to 
see how guickly and adroitly the defunct is whisked 
out of sight, the blood stains wiped up, and the 
circumstances forgotten. “People commit suicide 
everywhere,” say the managers of the Casino; “and 
thirty-five per year is not a high figure for a princi- 
pality like Monaco.” 

I was quite touched one afternoon by the confession 
of a bright young English boy, who had left school 
with an armful of prizes, and had been ven by his 
proud father a three months’ trip to Italy before 
entering upon his business career. He had spent a 
week in Varis, then came to Monte Carlo, nae 
becayse a school chum was coming this way, an 
invited him to stop over and risk a arenes He 
had won at first, as novices keerg do, then the luck 
had turned, and he had staked and lost, until his friend, 
the tempter, had to lend him enough to go home with 
and tell his disgrace. : : 

“It’s the last outing the governor will ever give me, 
and I deserve it,” was all the poor boy could say, as he 
sat in the concert-room that afternoon, trying m vain 
to listen to the music and forget his grief. 

Conversely, there is a little French bride here from 
somewhere near Toulouse, who has come down with 
her rather gaudily-dressed Alphonse to spend their 
honeymoon amid these gaieties. She has her 
réle early, and already carries the family purse. If 
Alphonse wants an absinthe or a paper ciperehiet, 
she will give him the money to buy it, but he must 
ask her for it. It was wholly her idea that they 
mutually decided to try honeymoon fortune at the 
game. She would attend to it. ‘ 

Squeezing in to the edge of a roulette table, she had 
laid a five-franc piece 6 No. 11. It was the merest 
chance that she put it there, of course, and that a 
moment later the ivory ball turned upin that number. 
With head fairly swimming, she saw the croupier pile 
up forty Napoleons on her lucky coin. And so withi 
ten minutes she had won, without knowing how or 
why, nearly a thousand francs, and had come out into 
the great vestibule to count it and rejoice with 
Alphonse. 

All the expenses of our trip paid, and now I shall 
have the silver vinaigrette and the — 
n'est ce pas?” And they go out in great glee, resolv 
to leave Monte Carlo by the first train. 

To-morrow we shall probably find them here again, 
their thousand francs gone, some of their own mone 
with it, and the vinaigrette and fan as far o 
and impossible as ever. So it goes. If people had the 
wisdom and courage to stop when they have won a 
few thousand francs and go home, the bank would long 
ago have closed its gilded door and turned the Casino 
into a sanatorium or hotel. But such is poor, greedy, 
human nature, the easy conquest of unearned wealth 
sweeps away every impulse but that of avarice, and 
enables the bank, playing with a cool, steady head, to 
maintain all this costly magnificence, and armass 
8,000,000 franos profit per annum. : 


_ A FRIEND says he has a dear, loving little wife, who 
is an excellent housekeeper. On fee birthday she 
moved her low chair close to his side, He was reading. 
She placéd her dear little hand lovingly on his arm, 
and moved it softly towards his coat collar. He felt 
nice all over. He certainly expected a kiss, 

“ Hubbie,” said she. 

“What, my dear?” 

“T was just thinking——" 

‘* Were you, my love?” 

“TI was just thinking how nicely this suit of clothes 
you have on would work into a rag carpet |” 2 

———jo—___. 


WHEN a young woman I was one of a family party 
sojourning at a French watering-place then rising 
into repute, where the English tourist was compara- 
tively acuriosity. The solitary jug provided for the 
ablutions of two young ladies was of so minute a size 
that we were obliged to keep sending our English 
maid to refill itat the pump. One day we overheard 
our gee bd ee ras neighbours, 

my deur friends, you cannot imagin 
these English arc like! The quantity of wel Se 


it takes to get those creatures clean eve ming i 
something appalling.” ee = 


sacred 
be laid. Just after Pau fatal words, 
and they are about to leave, her turns up towards 
his; his head drops slowly and gently. He does not 
rab at it nor snatch it with a jerk, but goes at it with 
Bated breath, as if it were a delicacy too nice to touch ; 
as if he were turning it over, viewing it, gloating over 
it, drawing from anticipation all the richness it can 
furnish before the fruit is plucked and caten. 
“You can almost hear the pulsating heart-throbs 
and feel the thrill of the supreme moment of realisation 
as lip meets lip in one soulful, blissful, ecstatic kiss of 
love. There isa brief contact of soyls,a long-drawn 
sigh, and the culmination has gone. It is a bit of 
ethereal, artistic soul expression, which this actor 
catches on the wing and cry A quiver of 
sympathetic yearning passes through the feminine 
portion of the audience, and it is no wonder that he 
crushes hearts, His kiss is a high work of art.” 


————— 


EVERY ANIMAL ITS OWN 
DOCTOR. 


Axmraxs get rid of their parasites by using dust, 
mud, clay, etc. Those suffering from fever drink water, 
and sometimes plunge into it. When a dog has lost 
its appetite it eats that species of en known as dogs 
ee whizh acts as an emetic. ts also eat grass. 

lieep and cows, when ill, seek out certain herbs. 

An animal suffering from chronic rheumatism always 
keeps as far as possible in the sun. The warrior ants 
have regularly organised ambulances. Latreille cut 
the antennsz of the ant, and other ants came and 
covered the wounded part with a transparent fluid 
secreted in their mouth. 

If a chimpanzee is wounded, it stops the Biseding 
by placing its hand on the wound or dressing it wit 
leaves and grass. When an animal has a wounded 
leg or arm hanging on se it completes the amputation 
by means of its teeth. dog, on being stung on the 
muzzle by @ viper was observed to plunge its head 
repeatedly for several day8 into running water. This 
animal eventually recovered. 

A terrier hurt its right eye. It remained under a 
counter, avoiding light and heat, although it habitually 
kept elose to the fire. It adopted a general treatment 
of rest and abstinence from food. The local treatment 
consisted in licking the upper surface of the paw, 
which it applied to the wounded eye, again licking the 
paw when it became dry. 


—_—_——-t-——__—_ 
THE PROCESS OF SINGING A 
SONG. 


"lz young lady, on being led to the piano, -first 
throws a timid glance round the room, ostensibly to 
evince a little confusion, in reality to sce who is look- 
ing at her. She then observes to the mistress of the 
house, “that she is not in very good voice, having a 
slight cold,” which she confirms by a faint sound, 
neat ween & sigh, a pauls, and a single-knock 
cough. ‘The hostess replies, “Oh, but you always sing 
so delightfully.” The young lady answers, “that she 
is certain she cannot this evening ;” to strengthen 
which opinion she makes some young gentleman ex- 
ccedingly joyous by giving him her bouquet to hold ; 
and, mgr teil (Oc her gloves in the most approved style, 
tucks them behind one of the candlesticks, together 
with her filmy handkerchief, in such o fashion that its 
deep-laced border or embroidered name may be seen 
to the best advantage. 

The top of the piano, which has been opened for the 
quadrilles, is then shut down by an active gentleman, 
who pinches his fingers in the attempt, and the young 
lady takes her place at the piano. As she plays the 
chords of the key she is about to luxuriate in, every- 
body is not perfectly silent, so she finds the music-stool 
is too high, or too low, or something of the kind, and the 

dals appear exceedingly difficult to be found. At 

ength, everything being still, she plays the symphony 
again, and then, smiling at the hostess, and saying, 
“that she is certain she shall break down,” brings out 
the opening note of a recitative, which makes the drops 
of the chandelier vibrate again, and silences a couple 
who were whispering all sorts of soft nothings in the 
back drawing-room. Of what follows we prefer not 
to speak. Readers will have harrowing recollections 
themselves of the result when a young lady of this 
lets her voice loose, 
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, Produced b 


e box. 

Sometimes the bulk of the pel from the crushed 

stone gets stuck in the stamper-boxes ; sometimes little 

nuggets, from the size of a pin’s head up to that of a 
are arr i nt ne ally, sha pe gold 

in fine es Trou ‘ora’ tin 

with the water and powdered quarts on ton long 

inclined table, which is covered with copper Long a 

in which there are sunk two or three troug 

with quicksilver, for which metal gold has a remark- 


able affinity and: Being. This quicksilver licks up thé 
small cles of gold that oe into it, but some are 
carried over the troughs in the slush of the water and 


powdered stone, and are then caught by several strips 
of blanket lower down. ; 

But in order yet to secure any stray gold that may 
have escaped, all the powdered ag is caught agai 
at the bottom of the inclined p and p ma 
sort of cistern, in which it is still further churned ; 
and although to the naked eye nothing like gold is 
visible, yet by chemical or electrical applications this 
mud is made to yield the ore. As much as an ounce 
per ton (and sometimes three or four times as much) 
is extracted from this mud. 

These batteries are usually “cleaned” up once a 
fortnight. The stampers are lifted and the sediment 
in the boxes taken. out and washed ; the contents of 
the quicksilver troughs are sguecsed through chamois 
leather, when the pure quicksilver escapes through 
the leather, sometimes leaving a mixture of about 
one-third gold and two-thirds quicksilver in the 
leather; this mixture is put into o retort over a 
furnace, and the quicksilver drawn off from the gold. 
The blankets are washed in the cistern. - 

The doors of the retorts where the work of separating 
the mercury from the gold was progressing we’ 
opened, and cakes of the retorted metal that had 
cooled, were given us to handle. Sometimes the 
quartz is burnt before being; crushod, in order to 
make it more brittle. 

Very often quartz may contain gold, even though 
none may be visible in it to the inexperien eye. 
Some mines Les dividends when only two or three 
penny wean of gold per ton of quartz are extrac 

ive or six penny weights to the ton give a fair return 
on capital in well-managed concerns. Some mines are 
worked 2,000 feet below tho surf: and yield as 
much as three ounces of gold per ton of quartz. 

But, after all, it is in the way in which thousands 
of tons of pyrites that look like waste, are handled 
that the real paying character of the new mine de- 

ends. There are 72,000 tons of these hie to be 
Realt with every year in Victoria. Miners’ wages 
on an average are 48s. a week for eight hours’ work 
a-day. Meat is only 2$d. per lb. 
t= _—_ 


Tene is romance in figures. A young man met 
a girl, ler, married her, and took her on a wed- 


ding 2er 
—f-—_—_. 

Wren a fellow has discovered that all his loose 
change has filtered through @ hole in_his trousers’ 
pocket, it is nearly impossible to gct him to accept 
tho scientitic proposition that nothing is ever lost. 

—f—_—__ 


“JT TELL you,” exclaimed a young medical student, 
“ our professor’s a great surgeon.” 

“ How's that?” asked his chum. 

“Well, a fellow was brought in with a crushed leg. 
The professor said it must come off. So he hacked 
away and cut off the wrong leg.” 

“Do you call that great surgery?” F 

“Wait a bit. The professor said it would be terrible 
for the poor fellow to go about with no Jegs at all, so 
he splintered up the crushed leg instead oKcutting otf 
that too, and now it is as poo as ever. An ordinary 
surgeon would have left the fellow legless. Wonderful 
skill, the professor's.” 


desce! ta of him who came i 
fr : gand said to his brothe nae cod mee, I pay. thes, 
ogi same pottage, or Iam faint; therefore 


ina, Moreover, it is shallow, and 


_. The Black Sea affords us no intelligible account of 
its name. Its waters are not black, they are described 
as of a deep blue, like that which is ae paney 


weather off the south-western shores 0 land. The 

Croats, eee the first made the acquaintance of 

sea, called it by a name which signi eInhospitable. 

Later they it caytable. It has, naturally 

Giakiapre terthes, sequaiuiazbe, tie Grete aiiaee 
urther acquain' 

foond ‘hens waters ries ly. a 


But the Greeks were much in the habit of i 
soft and flattering names to objects of their eng 
that may be what they did in this particular case, 
The Greek name holds to this day among the older 
nations of Europe. : 

_.The Russians called the sea Black. It seems not un- 
likely that the name was suggested by antithesis. 
sea hes to the south of Ru as the White Sea lies 
to the north. Had the latter e the name North 
Sea, then the Euxine of the Greeks might have been 
called the South Sea. In the same way the Black Sea 
is set over against the White Sea. 


ee 


A Frencrmax listens to music. A German unde 
stands it, An Englishman attends to it. An Italiana 
feels it. . 

—— 
THREE pulls (at a bell) make one sound. 
Two sounds make somebody hear. 
Somebody hearing makes no difference. 
No difference makes one angry - 
—_—_—fo—_. 


Hope. 
I see that Snooks is coming up this way ; 
I hope he'll settle that account to-day. 
Farrn. 
Bee eling for his purse. ae ha! Tkaew 
at he eauaee =, e balance due. 


Ah, me! He's going past | Well—well, no doubt 
Some other creditor has cleaned him out! 


_Roxrransk1, the father of the well-known operatic 
singers, was professor of pathology at the Vienna 
University. ides the two singers, he had another 
couple of sons, who had acquired a ceitain celebrity 
as medical men. One day, when the old professor was 
asked. how his. sons were getting on, he replied, 
shaking his head : 

“You see, friends, two of them heal and the other 
two howl, and the howlers earn four times as much ag 
the healers !” 


—_—g-—_—_—_ 

A cerTarn Oxford professor is well known as a man 
whose scientitio studics have tended to exaggerate a 
natural disposition to mental atetractiog. ‘Ths pro- 
fessor’s friends, who are also his strong admirers, 


understand his peculiarity, and overlook ia him what © 


a not be excused in a commonplace person. 
lady is very fond of telling this incident. 
a reception given at the professor’s house. The occasion 
had been made delightful by the professor and his 
accomplished wife and daughters. ‘l'oward the close 
of the evening the lady, who had greatly enjoyed the 
affair, approached the host and asked him, with mueh 
enthusiasm : 

“ How often do you have these delightful reunions, 
professor 7” : 

No polite prevarication delayed the reply : 

“Thank goodness, madam, but once a year.” 


TO NEWSAGENTS. 


We shall be rk | happy to send specimen copies to 


newsagent who thinks that he can use them to piventigat Ss 
also to post contents bills every week to agents who 

display them, A very taking ssuupareney has just - 
prepared, and a copy of tt will be forwarded to .any egeng -. 


who applies. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


199. How Much do the el of this Country 
Spend Yearly in Medicine ? 


For the year ending March 31st, 1890, the stamp 
duty paid on patent medicines sold in Great Britain 
amounted to £217,264. This duty would represent an 
outlay of about £1,800,000, or a little over one shilling 

f head of the population (estimated at 33} millions). 

‘or Ireland, where the duty is not payable, the ex pen- 
diture per head is probably about twenty per cent. 
less, or say, in round numbers, £300,000, which would 
bring the tn up to £2,100,000. ‘Io this must be added 
the expenditure on medicines not of this class, and for 
which nothing but a general estimate can be given. 
ALatisticians consider the illnesses of the community to 
aterage about ten days per head per aunum. f we 
assuine an expenditure of sixpence per day on medi- 
cines during this time, the total amount would be 
about 94 millions per annum for the United Kingdom. 
This is not by any -means an exorbitant estimate, as 
medicine is generally taken for some period after con- 
valescence, and is very often required when one is 
not actually laid up. Another £200,000 may be added 
for expenditure on drugs, herbs, etc., prepared at 
home, and used as preventives. Adding these three 
items, of expenditure together, the whole amount spent 
on medicine would be equal to about twelve millions 
sterling per annnin. Pills are the most popular form of 

atent medicine; and the CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST 
ately estimated that the number of them consumed in 
the kingdom daily amounted to 5,643,961. This would 
give one pill per week to ae man, woman, and child 
in the Kingdom, and taking the average pill to weigh 
three grains, a ycar’s ana for the United Kingdom 
would weigh not less than 178 tons, or sutticient to fill 
thirty-six ordinary railway waggons, making o train- 
loud requiring two powerful engines to pull it. 


201. Why is it usually Warmer after Snow? 


In this country the moist wind comes from the 
south-west, and itis from the moisture contained in 
this that a large proportion of our snow is obtained. 
Now, it has often been remarked that it is usually 
warmer after snow. The explanation is this :—The 
coldest winds and also the driest are the east and north- 
east, while that which most abounds in vapour is the 
south-west. The slight snows during a hard frost are 
caused by a partial mingling of two currente of air, 
the warmer of which is generally uppermost. A small 
quantity of vapour is condensed, and the colder 
current is probably slightly warmed in the plane of 
intermixture, and consequently has but little or no in- 
fluence on the temperature as felt on the surface of the 
earth. But when a heavy snowstorm occurs it arises 
generally from a greater body of the warmer current 
mingling with de colder, the temperature of the 
latter is raised, and the thermometer rises nearly up to 
32° I. before the snowfall commences. If, after the 
showcr, the wind continues easterly, tle frost is more 
intense, owing to there being a less quantity of vapour 
in the air, and therefore a more rapid lo-3 of heat by 
radiation. If, however, the wind, as is more commonly 
the case, should become westerly, milder weather 
ensues. 


202. Do Abstainers Eat More than Non-Abstainers ? 


not, as a rule, eat more meat than 
non-abstainers, but usually eat much more bread, 
and farinaceous food generally, than the latter. 
This is accounted for by the fact that alcvhol, 
bread, and starchy food serve to produce heat. 
A certain quantity of such food being necessary to 
keep up the animal heat, those who altogether abjure 
one sort of heat-forning food must make up for it 
hy taking more of another kind. Baron Liebig gives 
a very good case in point. He says: “On the oceasion 
of the meeting of the Peace Congress in Frankfort, 
the proprictor of the Hotel de Russia told me, with 
expressions of astonishment, that at his table at that 
time a regular deficiency occurred in certain dishes, 
especially farinaccous dishes, puddings, ete. an un- 
heard of occurrence ina house in which the amount 
and proportion of the dishes for a given number of 
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rsons has been for years fixed and known. This 
ining-hall was filled with friends of peace, all of 
whom belonged to temperance unions, and drank no 
wine. Herr Sarg observed that those who take no 


wine always eat more in proportion.” 


208. Has the Climate of a Country an Effect 
upon the Height of its Inhabitants 


The most manifest proof that climate has very little, 
if any, effect on the human stature 18 derived from the 
presence, side by side, under the same climatic con- 
ditions, of races of men whose stature differs greatly. 
Thus, the Swede averages 56 ft. 7in., and the Lap 
living under almost exactly similar conditions, only 
renches 5ft. lin. The Patagonians, living in a ver, 
rigorous climate, are yet the tallest o mankind, 
averaging 5 ft. 11 in., according to the best authorities, 
and the only race disputing this distinction with them 
are the ‘Tongatabuans, living in the most favoured 
tropical climate of the Eastern Pacific Archipelago. 
The shortest races, the Bushmen, Stanley's dwart races, 
of whom so much has Leen written, and the various 
similarly stunted African tribes, notably the Akkas and 
Obongoes, living in a warm climate, are under pre- 
cisely similar conditions to much taller nels bout 
tribes. Height, indeed, seems to depend not at all 
upon climate, but largely upon nutrition. In very 
cold climates, for instance, assimilation is excessive, 
for the organism needs a large quantity of food to 
sustain it against the outer temperature. If, in 
consequence of the rigour of the climate, and the 
limited resources of the country in game and fish, 
waste is a little superior or quite equal to assimila- 
tion, the population subject to such ccnditions must 
continue small. ‘This is the case with the Laplanders 
and the Esquimaux of the Arctic islands and the east 
coast of Greenland. But when fish and game are 
abundant the stature of the tribe rises, as takes place 
with the Esquimaux, whose averace height increases 
as their habitat draws nearer to their southern limit. 
There the Esquimaux cease to be dwarfs, and reach 
the avernge height of 54 ft. The fertility of the soil 
of a country, therefore, has a considerable influence 
upon the size of its population. 


204 Are Storms more frequent by Day or by 
Night ? 


As storms are caused chiefly hy the sun’s rays mak- 
ing heated air ascend, while Baa air rushes in to fill 
its place, it is reasonable to expect that they will 
occur chiefly by day, and s0 statistics prove clearly 
and decisively that they do, so far as the land is con- 
cerned. In seventy-four years, ending 1872, out of 
856 thunderstorms at Ekaterinburg, in the Ural 
Mountains, 717 occurred between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m., 
thus leaving only 139 for the other twelve hours, The 
great majority of the thunderstorms occur during the 
art of the day when the rareticd air is ascendin 
rom the heated ground, and the maximum is attain 
when the temperature and this upward movement are 
also at the maximum. Hailstormis, too, rarely happen 
at night, because the air is not then usually very hot 
near the surface of the ground, nor does the tempera- 
ture decrease rapidly with elevation, which are the 
conditions requisite for the formation of hail. On the 
ocean, however, the reverse of this in some measure 
takes place, and there seems to be a slight maximum 
during the winter and the night. On the north-west 
stations of Scotland adjacent to the ocean, thunder- 
storms are twice as frequent during the hours im- 
mediately after midnight as during the hours from 
noon to 4 p.m., and the storms occur here also mostly in 
the winter. The Challenger oliservatious also show the 
maximum occurrence of thunderstorms to be from 10 
p.in. to8 a.m. The reason of contrast between ocean 
and land is that the unstable state of the atinosphere 
upon which these storms are most readily induced oc 
curs on the former during the colder part of the 
twenty-four hours, and the reverse on land. On the 
latter the daily and annual changes are great on and 
near the earth’s surface, in comparison with what they 
are in the upper part of the atiwosplere, while on the 
ocean the opposite is the case. 


205. What Kind of Fruit, Native or Foreign, is 
most largely Consumed in this Conntry ? 
Apples, the yearly crop of that fruit in this country 
averaging 85,000 tons, or very nearly three and a half 
million bushels, while between three and a half and 
four million bushels are yearly imported from foreign 
countries into the United Kingdom. About thirteen 
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million gallons of cider are made from the apple 
orchards of this country every year. Not only is the 
apple the fruit most largely consumed in this country, 
but, according to Professor Faraday, itis one of the 
most wholesome. A raw mellow apple is digested in 
an hour and a half, while boiled cabbage requires five 
hours. If taken freely at breakfast, with coarse bread,, 
it has an admirable eifect on the general system, ofter. 
removing constipation, correcting aciditics, and cool- 
ing febrile conditions more eflectially than the most; 
approved medicines. As showing the increase in 
the importation of foreign apples, it may be men. 
tioned that in-1845 America sent us five Larrels of 
apples, while forty years after the quantity had in- 


creased to upwards of 600,000 barrels. 


206. What Proportion of the Hcat of an Ordinary 
Fire goes up the Chimney ? 


Mr. Matthieu Williams has written very strongly on 
this subject. He states that only from ten to twenty 
per cent. of the heat produced by the burning coals 18 
radiated into a rvom; all the rest goes up ths chimn- 
ney. He says in one of his articles :—“ I am animated 
by a deadly hatred of our barbarous practice of wast- 
ing precious coal by burning it in iron fire-baskets 
half buried in holes within briok walls, and under 
shafts that carry eighty or ninety per cent. of its heat 
to the clouds; that pollutes the atmosphere of our 
towns, and makes all their architecture hideous ; that 
renders scientific and efficient ventilation of our houses 
impossible ; that promotes rheumatism, neuralgia, 
chilblains, pulmonary discases, bronchitis, and all the 
other illx that flesh is heir to, when roasted on one side 
and cold blasted on the other.” Dr. Arnott estimated the 
loss at seven-eighthis of the whole heating power ; while 
Rumford placed his estimate as high as fourteen- 
fifteenths. This loss is lessoned by the use of patent 
stoves that have been introduced within the last few 
years. Dut it is safe to say that at the present time 
three-quarters of the fuel used for domestic fires in 
this country is absolutely wasted. Ordinary fireplaces 
are designed about as badly as they possibly could be, 
both for the consumption of fuel and waste of heat. 
However much they may be improved, they will 
always remain the most impotent and costly mode of 
heating. ‘The enormous loss of temperature which they 
permit arises froin the fact that the current of air 
necessary for combustion always carries with it a 
large quantity of the warm air produced, which is dis- 
sipated in the atmosphere. Hence Franklin said that 
“tireplaces should be adopted in cases where the 
smallest quantity of heat was to be obtained from a 
given quantity of fuel.” ‘The most perfect economisers 
of heat are the close stoves used in Holland, Germany, 
Russia, and Canada, as, by means of a system of flues 
and pipes running through the house, and the slow 
but perfect combustion of the fuel, a very small pro- 
portion of heat escapes into the outer air. ‘The great 
objection to these stoves is that the heat which they 
give out is dry, parching, and unhealthy ; but this is 
ee remedied by keeping upon thein a pan of water, 
which evaporates and serves to moisten the atmo- 
sphere. 


207. Why is the Rate of Mortality Greater among 
Male than among Female Children? 


Dr. Farr says that the greater mortality of boys is 
attributable to difference of organisation, for the ex- 
ternal conditions in which boys and girls are placed 
are substantially the same. The rate of rrseeatihy of . 
boys in every month of the first year of life exceeds 
that of girls, so that, in spite of the much larger num- 
ber of boys at birth, they do not greatly exceed the 
number of girls at the end of the first year. Moreover, 
to show that external circumstances have no influence 
on the greater mortality of boys, we tind the same 
manifestation among still-born children, a considerable 
proportion of whom belong to the male sex. Again, in 
1888, out of a total of 510,971 deaths, as many as 198,064 
were those of children under tive years of age, and boys 
were in excess ly nearly 17,000. This period once 
passed, a few years of comparative safety for boys 
ensues till the age of ten is reached. To fifteen it 
slowly rises again ; and it is only from this period of life 
that males have the upper hand, there afterwards being 
a slight excess of female mortality. Dr. Playfair 
stated that in England eighteen per cent. of children 
of the upper celusses, thirty-six per cent. of those of 
tradespeople, and fifty-five per cent. of workmen's chil- 
dren dic before reaching their fifth birthday. 
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CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replics to any of the questions 
asked here fiom readers who have the Lnowledge and ability 
to answer them. We shall print the best reply to eae, 
question, and shull pay for all printed at the rate of tivo 
guincas a column, or about fiecpence a line. The same 
reader muy send replics to any number of querics. Enve- 

opes should be murked * Keplics,” in the top left-hand 
raer, and answers to the questions in any issue of the pauper 

t reach us by first post on the Wednesday following their 
weation. Payment will only be made for replies pud- 
- Authorities on which replics are based must be given. 
Half-a-croen will be paid on publication for every question 
reostwwed which is consulered worthy of insertion, 


QUESTIONS, 


231. Are colds contagious? 


239. What proportion of blind pcople are borr. 
Ulind $ 


233. Which is the best attitude to assume at meals? 
234. Which animal utters the loudest sound ? 


235. Is singing conducive to health ! 


236. What is the annual value of the stakes raced 
for in this country 7 


237. Las any quadruped been taught to talk % 


38. Do children most frequently resemble their 
father or their mother? 


939. Tlow much do the people of this country spend 
annually on amusencnts ? 


iat Sigh benefit ie Be human race or to scien- 
tific knowledge would result from a successful att. 
to cach the North Pole? oe 
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A GRIM JOKER. 


Some years ago it was still the custom in France to 
conduct condemned criminals through gaping crowds 
of idle spectators to the public guillotine. On one 
such occasion the unfortunate, seated upon his coffin 
in the cart, heard a would-be wit in the crowd remark 
to his companion, “ Well, I'll bet that fellow don't feel 
much like laughing.” 

The eoarse attempt at a joke stung the prisoner, and 
when he arrived at the scatfold he asked that the pro- 
coatings be stayed a moment, as he had a confession to 
make, 

“ Although I denied it at my trial, I had accomplices 
in the crime for which I have been sentenced, and 
there,” pointing to the joker, “is one of them now.” 

Great excitement ensued, and the party designated 
was seized by the gendarmes with no gentle hands. 
Out of the confusiun somebody managed to drag order, 
and the wit was placed on the scaflold beside his 
accuser. Such a fearful case of abject terror as the 
eats presented wus never witnessed in that sombre 
ocality. 

After enjoying his helpless fright for a few minutes, 
the fated convict ssid to the official in charge, “ He 
tried to make spurt of my sufferings, but the man is 
innocent. As he scemed to be sure that it was no 
laughing matter for me to be here, I was curious to 
see how much so funny a fellow would laugh under 
similar circumstanves himself.” 


KS 
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UGLY PEOPLE. 


“When the malcfics,” says Lord Lytton’s astrological 
cobbler, “are dead against a girl's mug, man is 60 
constituted by natur’ that he can't take to that mug 
unless it had a gold handle.” Fortunately for men 
themselves, uncomeliness of visage in their case is not 
so much to their detriment. Wilkes, indeed, said the 
House of Commaus was the one place in England 
where a man could be hideous with impunity ; but he 
was able to more than hold his own against the hand- 
somest rivals in any London drawing-room, give him 
but a quarter of an hour’s start with his tongue. 

That idol of the populace he dzspised, rather gloried 
in his ugliness, like Mirabeau, who described himself as 
resembling a tiger marked with the small-pox, and the 
German wife of Philip of Orleans, brother’ of Louis 
XLYV., who wrote to her sister, “* You must have a very 
imperfect recollection of me if you have forgotten how 
ugly Tam. In shape I am as square asa cubs; my 
skin is red, speckled with yellow; my hair is turning 
grey ; and my nose’ and cheeks are pitted with small- 
pox. Add to thisa large mouth and bad tecth, and 
you have an exact description of my pretty face.” 

Plain people are not always so ready to acknowledge 
their ugliness, even to themselves. Soanie Jenyns 
could express his surprise nt such an ugly man as 
Gibbons writing a book, while he was the owner of a 
face far more hideous than that of the historian. 
Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, was fond of 
conteinplating himself in the looking-glass, although 
it reflected ferxtures causing him to be likened to hs 
knave of spades. Happening to ask an old woman he 
was cross-examining if a certain individual was good 
looking, he got for reply, “ quite the contrary. Maat 
like your honour, but with a handsomer nose.” And 
upon enquiring if a man squinted, was told, “A 
ei sir; but not so much as your honour by a great 

eal. : 

If the answers were more honest than palatable, the 
lawyer had only himself to blame for it, like the 
American counsel, who, forgetful of his repulsive 
countenance, ventured to address a witners with, “Can 
you look me in the face, sir, and repeat what you have 
just said?” and was repaid by the indiguant man 
suegestively putting his hand over his eyes and re- 
plying, “ Anything in reason, sir.” 

“What a remarkably ugly man Mr. B is,” re- 
marked a gentleman toa young lady. “ Yes,” said she, 
deprecatingly ; “but he lis a face that grows on you.” 
“ Hum,” responded he ; “ heaven forLid it should ever 
grow upon me.” 3 

A young French officer first smetled powder in a 
fight with the Blaek Flags, and fell unwounded. He 
asserted that the ugliness of the foe had made him 

iddy and brought on a fainting fit. His general 

indly promised he would give him a chance of 
showing he was no coward in the next engagement, but 
tle offer was declined, the young fellow declaring no 
earthly consideration would induce him to face the 
Black Flags again ; they were too ugly. “Then,” said 
the general, “I wi!l have you shot?” “As you please,” 
was the reply. “My nerves will not fail me when con- 
fronting a platoon of handsome Frenchmen, who, with- 
out making hideous faces, will put a dozen bullets into 
me! But look again upon the Black Flags I wiil not ; 
they are too ugly!” ‘The hopeless case was reterred 
to the commander-in-chief, who, finding himself unable 
to shake the subaltern’s resolution, sent him home with 
o request to the Minister of War to dispatch him on 
some service more congenial to his tastes. . 

The sight of an uglier face than his own did not 
appal the operatic singer Sodorini. When Fanar, 
newly-appointed hallet-master, attended rehearsal for 
the first time, Sodorini, after a few moment's earnest 
examination of his physiognomy, shook hands 
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heartily, saying, “ Let me thank a thousand times 
for coming among us. Com: me in any way. I 
can never sufficiently repay you for the happiness you 
have conferred upon me.” Fanar wonderingly in- 
guired for what he was indebted for such a welcome. 

To your unparalleled ugliness, my dear sir,” was the 
response ; “for before your arrival I was considered 
the ugliest fellow in Great Britain.” 

That is where ugliness has the best of beauty—it 
does not foster jealousy in the breast of its possessor. 
“Til not pay your bill till you bring me an uglier 
fellow than yourself,” was the answer of an aristocratic 
customer of tailor Jolly to a demand for a settlement 
of accounts. Jolly went home, and sent word to 
Heidegger, King George II.’s Master of the Revels, 
that his grace wished to see him next morning on par- 
ticular business. Heidegger put in an appearance at 
the duke’s house azcordingly, and found the tailor there 
before him. They were ushered into his grace’s pre- 
sence, and one of the twain took his leave quite satistied 
with the result of the interview. 

A commercial traveller found himself in a railway- 
carriage with a gentleman with whom he struck up an 
animated conversation. As they neared the station he 
was to stop at, his new acquaintance said, “ We've got on 
well together; I live a few miles outside the town ; come 
home with me, and I will drive you over any time you 
like in the morning.” The invitation was accepted, 
and before long the commercial found himself sitting 
down to a capital dinner with a charining hostess. 
Next morning he was driven by his host into the town, 
and when taking leave of him could not refrain from 
asking what heed him to offer his hospitality toa 
stranger. “ Well,” said the other, “if you particularly 
want to know, [’ll tell you. During the four or tive 
years of my married life my wife has persisted in tell- 
ing me I am the ugliest man she ever set eyes on. | 
always thought there was some truth in her remarks, 
but directly you came into the carriage I mentally 
exclaimed, ‘Why, here is an uglier man than 11!’ So 
I determined my wife should have a look at you, and 
she agrees that you are by far the uglier of the two ; 
and [ am much obliged to you for putting an end to 
my wife's injurious observations.” 

Sr de Langerie refused to fight M. de Montaude, on 
the ground that, if he killed him, he himself would be 
the ugliest man in France. Of aditlerent mind wasa 
Delaware justice, who had long enjoyed the reputation 
of being the ugliest specimen of humanity in the 
State. While out shooting, he met a man so ill-looking 
that he levelled his gun at him, observing, “ Stranger, 
I vowed ten years ago that if ever I met a man uglier 
than myself, I'd shoot him, and you're the first I’ve 
come across.” After rapidly surveying the justice 
from head to foot, the pedestrian answered, “ Well, 
captain, if I look any worse than you do, shoot, I don’t 
want to live any longer!” For once, difference of 
opinion led to an amicable arrangement, and the 
judge’s charge was kept for a more legitimate use. 

‘The ugliest man in ‘lexas, in 1838, was taken prisoner 
hy the Indians, who for three days amused themselves 
by jesting upon his personal shortcomings. At the 
end of the third day they put him on his mule, and 
told him to ride off, as they were both too ugly to kill 
—a verdict he did not incline to dispdte, convinced, 
that, in some circumstances, it paid well to be ugly. 
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Mrs. Mctvaney (the Jaundress) : “ Indade, ma’am 
an’ it’s miserable Iam. I'm but just on me fect wid 
the pain in me back, and Jimmy he’s as bad otf; he 
has a cough on him that sounds like an empty bar'l. 
Cough for the lady, Jimmy.” 

——— 


REGULAR CusToMEk (to waiter): “Your portions are 
very stuall to-day. As an old customer I generally 
have two slices of beef, and to-day you huve only 
brought me one.” 

Waiter (with a look of surprise): “ By the powers, 


-sir, you're right ; the cook must have forgotten to cut 


it in two.” 


———». 
o 


Reaprncs were got up for a charitable canse by a 
well-meaning curate, who opened the proceedings him- 
self with a prose piece of a moral and didactic nature. 
To nervousness aud a fatal habit of misplacing initial 
letters must, no doubt, be attributed his mishaps, the 
worst of which was when, with levelled foretinger and 
desperate earnestness, he shouted + 

“See yon man upon the bizzy drink.” 

At this climax the unrestrained audience over- 
whelmed the reader. 

a 


A FAMOUS animal painter says, that when he was a 
boy Me once witnessed a fight betwecn two dogs, one 
of which belonged toan Irishman, who was a retired 
prize-ighter. Lhe Irishinan’s dog was badly beaten, 
and the fact was a source of deep chagrin to the 
owner. He was very jealous of his dog's record, but 
as only he and the painter lad seen the tight, he asked 
the latter in a decidedly significant way, which of the 
dogs won. 

“Why,” was the reply, “your dog won, of course. 
He was underneath the other dog, Lut he was chewing 
the life out of the cur all the time.” 


“That's roiglt,” said the Irishinan ; “ you have saved | 


your loife.” 


“ ALL a woman asks is to be loved.” And she can't 
ask that except during leap year. 
————fo——— 


Ir is said that a baby will cry no harder if a pin is 
stuck into him than he will if the cat won't let him 
pull her tail, 

—— 

“I pow’r think my religion will be any obstacle to 
our union,” he urged ; “I am a tpiritualist.” 

“I am afraid it will,” uho replied. “Papa is a 
teetotaler, you know.” 

—f one — 

“For outdoor exercise,” snill a sielise “there is 
nothing to be compared with |iiey cle-riding. -It. develope 
and strengthens every muscle in the body. Physicians 
all over the country warmly recommend it.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I suppose they do, and 


surgeons also.” 
——~fa-—__— 

“Dogs your husband sleep sound!” asked Mra. 
Cobbs, in the course of a call upon Mra. Dobbs. 

“Sound ?” responded Mrs. Dobbs. “ Well, I should 
say so! [ don't believe you or anybody else ever heard 
such sounl. [c's enough to step an wlaea clock |” 

The caller murmured tbat euiue wen were taken that 
way. 

7 ewww DS re 

A sMarT colonel of an Irish militia regiment was 
lately found fault with by the inspecting general for 
Ais ae ieee shooting of his regiment. fhe colonel 
replied : 

‘Sir, I must explain that I stand before you in two 
positions, one as colonel of the regiment 
other as an [rish landlord. So far as I am 
I consider the shooting good enough” . 

— —__— 

Cim~prEN have funny ways of expressing them- 
selves. Johnnie, who was born and “raleed ® in 
London, went to Portsmouth not long ago, and when 
he came home he had much to tell. 

“By the way, Johnnie,” asked his father, “is Ports- 
mouth as big as London ie 

“Well, no Papa, I think not. That is, there ain't 
Sac so many houses, but there's ever so much more 
wor, 

—-fe—- ——- 
“A DONKEY and cart race” for £8 per side, took 
et on the Chester high road a few days @ Little 
veston lady and gentleman having Agreed to have a 
contest of this description. he result once more 
roved the wisdom of the old saying that “know 
1s power,” for the lady chose a donkey with a foal, 
the young one at the winning post, and trusted to the 
maternal instinct for the rest. The donkey rushed to 
join her young one in such hot haste that the other 
competitor hadn’t a “look in,” and was defeated with 
ease. 
a a : 

BaRker made up his mind that he would give his 
wife a pleasant surprise by spending the evening af 
homie, and after supper he settled himself down 
cosy time in the bosom of his family. He had no more 
than comfortably arranged himself when his wife asked 
him if his friends didn’t want him any longer, and thas 
was why he had determined to get acquainted with his 
family. Then his mother-in-law asked him if he had 
exhausted all his credit, and was obliged 
home. ‘The servant girl asked him if he w 

roposed to make hi some gruel. One of 
Listes came and wanted to know if he had 
any trouble, and was afraid of the sheriff. 
says all that occurred in twenty minutes, and he 
knows, for in exactly half an hour he was down at the 
club again. 
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£100 INSURANCE 


FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


During the Winter Months we pro, 
substitute a Football Insurance for the 
Cyclist Insurance which was in force during 
the summer senson. This will remain in 
operation until the first week in April, 
when the Cyclist Insurance will be resumed. 
Meantime we wnderiuke to pay ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY may decide to Fe the next 
of kin of any football player who meets with 
his death by an accident while 
playing football. The only condition is that 
the pluyer in question must be the possessor 
at the time of the accident of a copy of the 
current number of PEARSON'S WE » whioh 
must bear his usual signature in ink on the 
line left Llank at the foot of this notice. The 
copy need not be upon the person at the time 
of the accident. Notice of accident must be 
given within three days, and death neust: 
have occurred within twenty-four howre of 
the accident. 


Sigred 


s 
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OUR READER’S LETTER BOX. 


LOOK OUT YOUR OLD CLOTHES. 

To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Sm—Will you allow me a little space to 
Lael is sear ers? In this cold weather thou- 
sands are shivering for want of sufficient clothing. 
Thousands more have old clothes lying by in cup- 
boards which are of no use whatever tothem. If a 
one of your readers would look through his or her stoc: 
of old copies and pick out what could be ,an 
immense aggregate amount of comfort would be 


which the present of a warm, if well-worn, garment 
would not "be both grateful and judicious.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Aston. 


a 


SMOKERS BEWARE! 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Deak Sir,—Will you give me space to sound a note 
of warning regarding a practice which is only too 
common? I allude to smoking when some time has 
elapsed since the last meal was taken. After meals 
is the proper time to smoke; and, though I know 
that I shalt inene the invective of anti-tobacconists in 
saying so, I believe that smoking in moderation, at 
this time, is, in many cases, distinctly beneficial to the 
digestion. 

moking on an empty stomach, on the other 
hand, is a habit which is bound to do harm, and which 
may even lead to fatal results. Not very. long ago, a 
bricklayer’s labourer, who lived inthe neighbourhood of 
Birmingham, smoked two pipes of tobacco after a hard 
day’s work, which had passed without his taking any 
food. After the second pipe was finished, he was 
taken ill, and he died in a few hours, death bein 
caused from syncope, induced, according to the medica 
testimony advanced at the inquest, by his injudicious 
indulgence in tobacco. 

My reason for asking you to insert this letter is 
that many smokers are entirely ignorant of the danger 
of the practice to which it relates. It may, by meet- 
ing the eyes of those who are accustomed to smoke on 
an empty stomach, save some from the ill effects of 
this most dangerous habit.—Yours truly, 


Worcester. L. 8 
—_—_—fo—___ 
AN EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENCE. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Deak Sre,—On perusing your Christmas number I 
find myself the victim of so extraordinary a coinci- 
dence that I feel compelled to address - regarding it. 

I do a good deal of writing in the way of short 
stories, and you may therefore imagine m 
when on reading the one which a seo! in your 
Christmas Number entitled Onz Way or MakING a 
Lrvine, I found that it was almost identical with a 
rsh Rb rough notes of which I have had by me for 
the last two months waiting a favourable opportunity 
to write them up. 

My story was to run on almost precisely the same 
lines as those which have bcen carried out by the 
‘author of Ong Way or Maxine a Livina. So far as I 
am concerned, the idea was an absolutely original one, 
and I had spent a considerable amount of time and 
trouble in working it out satisfactorily. I tind that 
even some of the dialogue which I had jotted down in 
ay. notes is almost word for word the same as that 
which occurs in your story. 

This is not merely a most extraordinary coincidence, 
but it represents a loss to me of so much hard cash. I 
was as well pleased with the conception of my story as 
I ever remember to have been, and expected to get it 
printed without any difficulty in some publication 
which pays well, in fact I was going to send it to you. 

Of course I cannot now make any use whatever of 
my idea, for if I were to write out the.story and submit 
it to an editor, I should run the risk of being accused 
of plagiarisin, and as the incidents are of so very 
unusual a character, it would be pureeevle to elude 
Fp aia I had simply copied the idea of your 
writer. 

You will agree with me, will you not, that my luck 
; _It seems doubly so, because it is not my 
usual habit to keep a story in the rough by me for s0 
long as I have kept this one. I hn several times 
intended to polish it off, but something always cropped 
up to prevent me. 


dismay, 


PRPREON'S. WHBKKY. 


If I were a believer in occult science, I no 
doubt, frame some extraordinary theory pete 

e of @ strange, undefined, sympathy 
between my mind and that of the author of the other 
story. As I donot deal in mystic: however, I must 
content myself with bewailing the fate which 
has willed }t that an identical idea should enter into 
the mind of another writer almost at the same time as 
into mine, and = I should be = unfortunate as to 

ve longer delayed to carry it ou 

baba ere ea be no question as to the bona fides 
of this letter, I send you by book-post my rough 


te-book. On page 57 you will find the commence- 
ment of the notes of the story I speak of.—Yours 
truly, 

Chiswick. Turre’s Many a SIP. 


e have carefully compared our correspondent’s 
Bis with the acy which we published under the 
title of Ons Way or Maxine a Livina, and corro- 
borate his statement that the coincidence is most 
extraordinary. There is no question as to the bona 


fides of TuERe’s Many a Suir, for his note-book is 


entirely filled with rough sketches of plots which ho 
jotted down after the one in question, and the majority 
of which we judge he has worked out, as his notes 
are crossed off ‘Tuere’s Many 4 Suip has our sincere 
sympathy, and we are glad that the publication of this 
letter enables us to exhibit it in a practical fashion.) 


Sy 


HOW FACES ARE DISFIGURED. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Deak Sre,—I was very much interested in the re- 
marks that were made on this subject in the course of 
the interesting article PeopLe wira Dousie Facss. I 
I have never before seen facial distortion attributed to 
the habit of sucking the fingers in childhood, though 
my experience as 8 medical man has long ago led me 
to believe that this isa very frequent cause of distorted 
mouths and noses. i : 

Mothers who find their children mneking thet fingers 
or thumbs should resort to every possible means of 
curing the habit, going so far as totie the child’s hands 
when it is put to if the habit of putting the fingers 
in the mouth while asleep, as is often the case, mes 
involuntary. oes 

Another habit among children, and which is apt to 
lead to disfigurement, and which is not mentioned in 
your article, is the biting of the under lip. The in- 
variable result of the practice, if itis pursued for long, 
is to greatly thicken the under lip. The entire face is 
often spoiled in this way, for an under lip which is 
thicker and coarser than Nature intended it to be has 
the most disfiguring effect upon a face which might 
otherwise be a beautiful one.—Yours truly, 


Bromley, Kent. EJ. R. 


CATS AS CARRIERS OF CONTAGION. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 

Deak Sre,—I think that the paragraph on this sub- 
ject in your paper is a sensible one indeed. It never 
occurred to me before that the “harmless, necessary 
cat” could prove the slightest source of danger in the 
manner indicated, but your paragraph set me thinking, 
and I believe that the French scientist, who, you say, 
declares that domestic cats carry at least thirty per 
cent, of contagious diseases from house to house, is 
right. 

Sp (ol who keeps cats knows with what persistency 
they ferret about in dust-holes for scraps that have 
been thrown out. This habit of picking about among 
the refuse of the household is alone sufficient to give 
a good deal of probability to the statement. The com- 
copeeraan of cats in their musical evening sotrées may 

assumed to often result in one taking from another 
contagious germs, and thus carrying disease into a 
household quite free from it. It seems to me that if 
any peotayicus disease is in a house, the cat should 
never be allowed to go out of it, for its fur is certain 
to become the receptacle of disease-laden germs, and 
thera is every probability of these being on to 
others from the cat’s companionship with those of its 
kind.—Yours truly, 

Devizes. B. W. N. 

Ohi 


“HOW BODIES ARE CREMATED.” 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear Sm,—I never lose the opportunity of endea- 
vouring to obtain publicity for the views I hold on the 
question of cremation. Your publication of an article 

etailing the method in which the operation is @rried 
out leads me to hope that you will print the follow- 
ing remarks from me regarding the advantages of this 
system of disposing of the dead. 

In these days of crowded populations cremation is, 
I maintain, not only desirable, but absolutely neces- 
sary, if the health of the living is to be maintained. 
In London alone something like seventy-five thousand 
persons die every year. ‘The greater number of these 
are buried within the metropolitan area. 

_ True, the graveyards in populous districts—which 
investigation, some years ago, showed to be nothing 
but heaps of decayed matter, both offensive and dan- 
gerous—are ne lo~ger used, but as time goes on, and 


~ a 


able sill, the grea 
their place will no doubt be 
utilitarian than 


te tring. 
o! ving. 
The remarks that apply to London apply also—of 
course, in a modified degree—to all other lous dis- 
tricts. In the depths of the country, w the old 
churchyard stands well removed from human habita- 
tion, there is no reason why the present system of 
interment should not continue ; but in towns, where 

ple are crowded together, and houses prevent the 

| ene of the air, no burials should be per- 
mit 

Cremation seems to me to fulfil every requisite for 
the disposal of the dead in populous places. There is 
no reason why the ceremony should not be conducted 
with perfect reverence, and why the feelings of the 
most sensitive relatives should be injured in the least 
by the operation. Personally I look upon cremation 
asa far more pleasant ending to this life than the 
ordinary burial. This, of peg ae however, is simply a 
matter of individual opinion, and I am not so much 
urging the advantages of cremation from any such 
sentimental view as this, but from the strictly utili- 
tarian standpoint. . 

Cremation absolutely disposes of everything that is 
noxious or objectionable to the living. There is no 
reason why it should do away with religious observ- 
ances around the tomb of some depa relative, for 
the urn containing the few ash-flakes to which the 
body is reduced may be deposited in consecrated 
ground. The grave may be decked with flowers, and 
tended as lovingly as any grave in which a body has 
been placed. 

In short, so far as I can sce, there is nothing what- 
ever to rénder cremation a less desirable way of dis- 
posing of the dead from the sentimental or the religious 
view, while there is everything to recommend it from 
8 comimentente and practical standpoint.—Yours 
truly, 


Hampstead. PaRKE 


ee 


“THE WINTER DRESS OF MEN.” 
A Goop Worp ror GoLosHEs. 
To the Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


Dear Srr,—I was very pleased to read the sensible 
remarks in your issue dated December 20th ing 
the foolish way in which many men dress themselves 
in cold weather. There was one thing, however, not 
mentioned, which I think might well be spoken of in 
this connection. I allude to those rubber overshoes 
which are usually known as goloshes. 

This year we have been treated to more than our 
usual allowance of chill, snowy slush, against which 
the best of boots afford but inadequate protection, for 
the half-frozen particles of snow get into their cracks 
and crevices, and even if these are so well protected 
that no moisture gets through, the feet must be 
thoroughly chilled. 

I know of no real protection against such slush as 
this other than goloshes. Personally, I took to wearing 
them because during a visit to America some yearg ago 
I found them in almost uyiversal use. One sees & pair 
now and again in this country, but very seldom. In 
America almost everybody wears them when the roads 
are wet and sloppy. Their use really does not require 
commendation, and anyone who takes to them will, I 
am sure, be loath to leave them off. 

I am not a dealer in these articles, and have no 
ulterior motive whatever in recommending them, but 
do so because I honestly believe that their use will 
save many a chill and cold. Besides the good 
influence which they have on the health, goloshes 
save their cost very soon, owing to the fact that, when 
they are worn, the house n never be entered with 
dirty boots. 

Any of your readers who, owing to this letter, are 
led to buy a pair of oloshes should be sure to get 
those with stiffened heels and a little knob at the back. 
The feet can be thrust into these without the hands 
being used at all, and they can be removed also without 
getting the fingers dirty. If other sorts of goloshes 
are used there is generally a good deal of trouble in 
rant them on and off. The comfort of beirg able 
to walk several miles sine the slushy roads, and enter- 
ing the house at the end of the walk with feet per- 
fectly warm and dry, cannot be over-estimated. 

Another point which I ought not to miss is that 
goloshes in slippery weather give one the firmest 
possible foothold, and entirely do away with the 
chances of an ugly fall.—Yours sincerely, 

Bolton. No Wert Freer. 


For all letters published we pay at the rate of two 
guineas a column or about Gd. @ cine. Senders of letters 
should, therefore, enclose name and address. It must please 
be understood that we do not identify ourselves with optnions 
advanced on this page. They ure those of the writers 
of the letters ; we merely exercise supervision over the general 
nature of the correspondence, 
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“SBO0Ok > PERIGVUICALS AND CONTRIBUSORSIN J 


WE pro to follow the series of articles headed 
Waat it with one upon the Popular Papers of 
the day. To commence this series we have chosen a 
paper which may fairly claim to be considered the 
most popular in the kingdom, and about which we can 
write from actual personal dead: Ja The principal 
members of the staff of Pearson's Weekly left Trr-Brrs 
for the purpose of starting on their own account, 
after having edited and managed it for many years, 
and can naturally, therefore, vouch for the accuracy 
of the statements made here regarding it. 


Trr-Brrs has been described as “the luckiest fluke 
that journalism has ever egy and a lucky hit it 
certainly was. But it is not fair to assert, as many 
riers envious of the pupae pees of ie 
ittle green paper, have; that its ularity is so! 
due to the fact that it was t a test of its kind. 
Such an enormous circulation as that gist by Trr- 
Bits could never have been attained by any paper 
unless a considerable amount of ability had been dis- 
played in its editing and nmnagément, and no one who 
regards the question from an unbiassed stand-point 
can deny that Trr-Birs is in its way excellent. 

The lack of strong competition has no doubt had a 
great deal to do with the pans great success. Imita- 
tors it has had in plenty, but until a couple of years 
ago no rival appeared, and Pearson’s Weekly, which did 
not come upon the field until last July, when T1t-Brts 


was nearly nine years old, was the first attempt to give 
better ue of a similar class of literature for a 
penny. 


_ Let us, however, at once disclaim any pretensions to 
rivalry with the contemporary about which we write. 
There is room for eee tay, and we believe that we 
can maintain a place for this paper without following 
the example of others in imitating our specie ae 

Asa matter of fact, the experience of the ft has 

is good for Trr-Brrs. . When an 
imitator, by dint of giving great prominence to a form 
of competition which those responsible for T1t-Brrs 
considered distinctly detrimental to the morality of 
journalism, gained some considerable popularity, 
wiseacres shook their heads, and said to one another, 
“Trt-Brrs must be going down a lot.” But Trr-Birs 
was not “going down a lot”—nor even a little. 
Never, within recent years, did its circulation increase 
so fast as when there was, to all appearance, the most 
damaging competition. : 

Tit-BiTs was started in Manchester, a fact that goes 
@ long way towards explaining the extraordinar 
pean of the paper in the North of England. 

en the circulation had grown into big figures, and 
the office was transferred to London, the printing of 
the number.required to meet demands in ide North of 
England, in Scotland, and in Ireland continued to be 
done in Manchester, as it is to thisday. The Man- 
chester printers are the well-known firm of Taylor, 
Garnett, Evans, & Co., and their London house, that 
of Allen, Scott, & Co., prints the Southern edition. 
The whole of the editing and managing of the paper 
is done in London, and so perfect a system has been 
devised that the double printing does not lead to the 
least waste or confusion. 

The typeis setin London. A set of what are techni- 
cally termed “matrices” taken from it is sent every 
Friday night to Manchester. From these, stereotyped 
plates are cast, and the necessary number of copies is 
turned out by fast rotary machines, one of which 
prints two copies at a time, and throws off twenty 
thousand copies an hour. 

Mr. George Newnes, the proprietor of Trt-Brrs, who 
has for some years past represented the Newmarket 
division of Cambridgeshire in Parliament, was not by 
any means in affluent circumstances before his paper 
became a success. The son of a poor Congregational 
minister, he had to make his own way in the world, 
and did not succeed in striking upon any at all lucra- 
tive occupation until he one day heard two men talking 
over some recent occurrence, and saying what a pity it 
was that no ape made a speciality of interestin 
items of the kind. This set Mr. Newnes thinking, an 
he eame to the conclusion that if he could bring out o 
paper which eschewed “news” altogether, and simply 
consisted of interesting and amusing reading matter, 
it would be a success. 

So he embarked his all in the new venture, and, 
favoured by fortune, saw it quickly attain a popularity 
Sie beyond his most sanguine expectations, Of Mr. 

ewnes’ early struggles with T1tT-Bits we will not 
speak. It is sufficient to record the fact that he suc- 
ceeded in weathering the difficulties that lay in his 
path, and before a year had passed found himself the 
owner of a paper that was a valuable property. The 
catchy name he had hit upon helped him a great deal, 
but the fact that his paper was the very first of its 
kind no doubt mainly accounted for the gueftness of 
its popularity. 


shown that rivalr 


.ever since the Villa Com 


ability, and 
never, even in its palmiest 
the circulation of Trt-Brrs, 

Trr-Brrs was the founder of that system of jour- 
nalistic pase gtice which has grown into such huge 

roportions, 

ving started the practice, which, like a snowball 
going down hill, has grown and grown until it has 
reached proportions never anticipated. It is a melan- 
choly fact that nowadays, however good a paper thay be 


in itself, it cannot hope for a big circulation unless it. 


offers prizes. The days in which solid merit could 
build up a large sale without too long a period of 
waiting seem to have gone, and proprietors must hold 
out inducements to the public other than those afforded 
by the literary contents of their papers. 

course an enduring popularity cannot be ho 
for unless the reading matter provided is good ; but 
however good the quality of its articles and stories, 
a miscellaneous paper must nowadays attract atten- 
tion by some outré competition. Once people have, 
it were, been forced i by such means as this, 
the excellence or washiness of the paper will de 
termine whether they are to continue among its sub- 
ecribers. 

But we are wandering. Trt-Brrs, as we said, was 
the first paper which attempted to extend its popu- 
larity by the offer of colossal prizes. Small prizes for 
the successful solution of acrostics and other puzzles 
had been common enough for some time before, but 
nor ing bolder than this had been attempted. 

Trr-Brrs Villa, which was offered when the paper 
was about a couple of years old, was the beginning of 
this, in many ways, deplorable system. A seven- 
roomed house was offered to the sender of the best 
story, and was won by a soldier. 

essed entire disbelief in the bona 
rted that a 


of the land 
But these and 
similar assertions were absolutely groundless. The 
award was perfectly fair and above board, as every 
other award in the many competitions offered by 
Trr-Brrs has been. ~ - 
The novelty of this idea gave the paper a big lift, and 
tition it as gone steadily 
ahead. Its p has accelerated by a variety 
of other special competitions, and by the adoption of 
the railway insurance system. 

Trr-Brrs was the first paper in Britain to adopt this 
system. The idea, however, was not absolutely novel, 
for a French paper, called Lr Gavtors, had started it 
sometime before. It was adopted, in the case of 
Tit-Bits, on the suggestion of a correspondent, and 
has, no doubt, helped the paper along good deal. 
The particular plan followed, which insures pur- 
chasers of the paper against death from any kind of 
accident in which a railway train has a part, guarantees 
with so large an issue (for the average weekly circu- 
lation of Trt-Brrs verges upon half-a-million copies), 
the continual payment of claims, and this impresses 
the public with an idea of the genuineness of .the 
offer. 

From =e points ‘of view the advisability of pay- 
ing claims which result from death on the line, is, we 
think, to be deprecated. 
g astly possibility of suicide ; and, even apart from 
that, the system seems to put a premium upon acci- 
dents that are the result of lamentable carelessness. 
But Mr. Newnes prefers to pay @ comparatively small 
sum often, rather than to hand over seldom a much 
larger amount, which has become due owing to a real 
fateuy accident, and so adheres to the method origi- 
nally adopted. : 

Journalists who affect to despise the efforts of those 
who confine themselves to providing the public with 
reading matter which does not touch upon politics or 
the news of the day, are fond of indulging in cheap 
sneers, which insinuate, or often plainly assert, that 
“the scissors and paste-pot” are the sole origin of the 
matter that “Te in Trt-Brts. 

Years ago, when the paper was started, these accu- 
sations of non-originality were well founded enough. 
But Mr. Newnes soon found that the copyright laws 
were rather inconveniently framed, so, when his paper 
became a success, and money was not any object, he 
took to paying good writers a fair price for their 
work, and for years past almost the whole of the 
matter in Trt-Bits has been original. 

Of course the witticisms cannot all be guaranteed 
to be quite fresh ; there is scarcely a new joke under 
the sun ; but scissors and paste have little to do with 
the more solid portion of the paper. That they ever 
had was due to the fact that Trr-Birs was started by 
a man who knew nothing whatever of journalism, and 
who presumably did not realise the immorality of 
fattening upon the products of other men’s brains. 

The Continental Page of Trr-Brts, which, though 
regarded by many people as its weakest feature is 
much liked. by others, is contributed by linguist 


There is, for instance, the 


ys, reached a quarter of 


'o its doce must be laid the onus of: 


_It is only within recent years that the Correspond- 
baccens a renner feature. It used to be 


ence Page 
the custom to insert an occasional in letter ~ 
upon ten, but the immense response elicited by 


@ publication of one upon the subject Is Txa- 
@ InsuRious? determined those in charge of 
the paper to invite regular communications to this 
Page, and, since that time, it has always been filled. 
e Prize Tit-Bit is much liked by most readers. 
In quality it necessarily varies considerably, as the 
choice has to be made from among the competitions 
which come to hand each week. The number of them 
7 much ws % winter than in maminier: When the 
ne weather and long evenings are tem everyone 
to spend all the time that can be siatebed m work 
and sleep out of doors, the prize competitions are 
scarcely a tenth as numerous as when winter makes 
confinement to the house almost compulsory. 

The Answers to Co ents Page also feels the 
fluctuation of the seasons, In winter, many mord 
readers have time to spare in the neighbourhood of 
a blotting-pad and an inkpot, than in summer, and 
thus comes about the curious paradox that, though 
the circulation of Trr-Brrsa is many thousands higher 
in summer than in winter, the number of letters 
readers is double as great during the latter season. 

The General Information Page does not call for any 
remark in particular, beyond the fact that it is, in the 
main, contributed by a clergyman who has worked 
at it almost since the paper was started. 

The Legal Pag page, as it is-now— 


e—or rather half 
is written by a barrister who has recently been trying 
what he can do in the way of editing a paper of his 
own. Though, as would naturally be expected, his 
decisions are often questioned, they are usually reli- 
able enough. The weak point of this feature is 80 
few can benefit by it. Hundreds of letters marked 
“Legal” come to Burleigh Street every week, and only 
a dozen or so of them receive replies. At one time 
more readers, with a thirst for legal knowledge, were 
satisfied by the insertion of a number of short replies 
of no particular interest to any but those whose ques- 
tions they answered. 

It was felt, however, that it was a mistake to oblige 
the few at the expense of the mn and the fiat went 
forth that the was to be made as ee ee 
possible to all. But still there was no doubt t 
the lack of general interest about the Legal 
was the w spot in the paper. Many were the 
consultations held by the staff on the subject, and 
many the remedies proposed. At last it was determined 
to curtail the page, and publish a namber of para- 
graphs every week relating to the personalities of 
men and women of the day. This innovation was, so 
far as our observations extended, decidedly popular. 

To extol the general matter in the paper would 
savour of egotism. Besides, “Good wine needs no 
bush,” and though the wine in this case may not be 
dry cham e at six guineas a dozen, such as 
more solid publications offer, it is a pure, sound 
liquor, with plenty of body to it, and “without a 

eadache to a hogshead.” 

With the Christmas Number of 1889 a continued 
tale was introduced into TitT-Brrs, as a sop to readers 
who might dislike the insertion of inside advertise- 
ment pages. There was nothing to object to in 
for the paper as it had ex in the past was 
interfered with in the least ; but, at the same time, a 
great many readers did object. On what grounds it 
was hard to see, for their penny still bought 
the same paper that they had read in the past, and 
gave them, in addition, an instalment of a novel 
written by a master of the art of fiction. : 

However, the continued story was not abandoned, 
and the last important suggestion regarding tho 
policy of Trr-Brrs made by any of the members of the 
present staff of Pearson's Weekly was that a thousand 

unds should be offered for the best serial to succeed ad 

r. James Payn’s work, “The Word and the Will.” 

Our idea was that this sum should go into the purse 
of an author hitherto unknown to fame—should, in 
fact, act as an incentivo to talent that hal not been 
recognised elkewhere. But with the carrying out of 
the project we had nothing to do. 

The best story was judged to have been sent by an 
author who had already succeeded in making for himself 
a place among the most popular story writers of the day, 
and thus the award was deprived of any particular 
interest, for a thousand pounds is not by any meansa 
large sum to pay for a novel by a favourite writer. : 
As we stated the other day, Mr. Rider Haggard re- . 
ceived £1,600 (v7 the nevospaper rights alone ot “Cleo- / 
patra,” and Miss Braddon was paid £1,250 for-the’ 
newspaper rights of “The Dey W Come,” whereas 

- ia 
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thousand pounds in question is the price of the com- 
plete sony ent of the Tit-Bits story. 

Most of the special competitions offered to readers 
of the paper from time to time have been very success- 
ful. bf the Villa Competition we have already 
spoken. The next big one was the offer of a situation 
on the staff to the person who was the winner in one 
of the Quarterly Inquiry Column Competitions. Three 
thousand competitors entered for this, and of these, 
the humble individual who started Pearson's Weekly 
proved successful. 

The series of valuable money prizes offered for 
articles entitled “ My Experiences as a Soldier, Sailor, 
Cyclist,” etc.,also proved very popular. In fact it may 
be said that only one big mistake has been made in 


this connection, and that was when Tit-Bits forgot. 


that it was a journal of miscellaneous literature, and 
attempted to enter into the political tield with o 
“General Election.” ; 

The writer can lay to his soul the flattering unction 
that he was absent in the United States when this 
project wis launched. Had his ettonts been added to 
those exerted by others to stay Mr. Newnes in his 
execution of the idea, ‘'1r-Bits would have probably 
bwen saved from a grave blunder. As it was the 
“ General Klectios* =: held. 

Comparatively speaking, very few readers entered 
into the project, and many were the angry letters from 
those who believed that it was in the worst possible 


taste fom.a non-political paper, whose proprietor 
was or petal partisan, to go in for anything 
. Th 


of the k e dismal farce of counting the votes in 
an immefse hall, hired and titted up for the reception 
wf crowds of interested onlookers who never came, 
need not be dwelt upon. It is sufficient to say that 
the General Election fell as flat as ditch water. 

But the many striking successes with which the 
pe has been associated far more than counter- 

ance this failure. On the whole, it may be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that no such unbroken 
prosperity has ever been known in the annals of 
Journalism as that achieved by Trt-Brts. 

The scrupulous care which has always been taken 
to avoid the publication in its columns of any matter 
of a questionable tendency, has, no doubt, had . much 
to do with the maintenance of the paper's popu- 
larity. Nowadays, it is not every paper that a man 
cares to leave stadt in his home where his children 
can see it; but there need never he the least fear of 
young minds becoming contaminated by anything that 
ap sin Tit-Bits. 

The summer holiday season is the time when Trr- 
Bits sells best. One would imagine that long winter 
evenings would greatly increase the demand, but this 
is not the case. Trr-Bits has come to be regarded as 
the travellers’ paper, and the circulation goes up by 
leaps and bounds during the summer mania to fall as 
rapidly efter September has sent the wanderers home 
again. 

A few words regarding the fortunate proprietor of 
Tit-Bits will form a fitting conclusion. Mr. Newnes 
is a stout, powerfully-built man, about five feet eight 
in height, of florid complexion, and with fair hair and 
beard. He will celebrate his fortieth birthday this 

ear. 

z His voice is loud and singularly penetrating, as those 
in Trt-Brts office well know, for he has a way of signi- 
fying that he is ina good humour by warbling snatches 
of popular songs een, cery much out of tune), 
the strains of which can be heard from the top 
of the building to the bottom. He is a very popular 
man among his constituents, as he well may be, 
considering the eel with. which he supports 
local institutions. In the House he has not so 
far succeeded in making himself at all conspicuous 
He has spoken very seldom, and has not made any 
speech of importance. 

Mr. Newnes has on Putney Heath one of the most 
charming places round London. ‘The house was, when 
he bought it, a fine one, but he has doubled its size by 
judicious additions, and by the purchase of the neigh- 

uring property, has enabled himself to surround it 
with a garden which is sufticiently spacious to make 
the visitor imagine that he is a great deal farther than 
seven niles from Charing Cross. 

Mr. Newnes has also a beautiful house at Torquay, 
where he spends a good deal of his time, and is, we be- 
lieve, contemplating the building of another at Lynton 
in North Devon. He is very fond of moving about, an 
seriom e+ ds more than a few weeks at a time in 
soe place ‘Prips all over the United Kingdom and 
tare Con iat frequently take him away. He is a 

wri ivnit, with one boy twelve years of age. 

Mr. \+ sa:esis much addicted to outdoor exercise. He 
ste het “n-tennis player, and has built himself at 
I"aci.e° a e-vered court, in which the electric light 
eaables hin to play the game at all hours and seasons. 
Ite d:°- cone in for golf a good deal, the nearness of the 
ce brut Wimbledon Links giving him unusual 
{cilities ior pursuing this pastime. He plays a good 
gine. f chess, and is, indeed, the leading spirit in the 
Maitih Chess Club, He is said to be the best player 
inthe Houseof Commons. A magnificently-appointed 
steam-launch enables him to explore the Thames while 
at Putney, and tho beautiful coves of the south coast 
of Devon when he transfers his establishment to Tor- 
quay, 
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A WICKED DOG 


Tus other day I called at Ripshaw’s. The ser- 
vant said Mr. Ripshaw had gone out, but that he 
would probably be home in a few moments. I de- 
clined an invitation to go into the house. It was a fine 
day, and I preferred to walk up and down the porch 
wiile waiting. When a considerable time had elapsed, 
and Ripshaw did not come, I threw myself upon one 
of the chairs in the porch and begun to read the 


aper. 
Phils I was sitting there Ripshaw’s dog came 
bounding up the yard, and when he saw me instantly 
manifested a desire to investigate me. I have never 
liked Ripshaw’s dog; he is very large, and he has an 
piceeenaly bad reputation. When he approached me 
he locked at me savagely, and growled in such a 
wataas that cold chills began to run up and down my 
b . ‘ 


ack, 

Then the dog walked up and sniffed my legs with 
an earnestness of purpose that | had never expected 
to see displayed by a dumb animal. During this 
operation I maintained a condition of profound _re- 
pose. No man will ever know how quiet I was. It is 
doubtful if any human being ever before became so 
thoroughly still until his soul went to everlasting. 
rest. 

When the ceremony was ended tha dog lay down 
close to the chair. As soon as I felt certain that the 
dog was asleep I thought I would go home without 
seeing Mr. Ripshaw ; Lut when I attempted to rise, 
the dog leaped up and growled so fiercely that I sat 
down again at once. Then I thought perhaps it would 
be better not to go home. It occured to me, however, 
that it would be as well to call someone to remove the 
dog, in case circumstances shuuld make it desirable for 
me to depart. ; 

But at the very first shout the animal jumped to his 
feet, guve a fiendish bark, and began to take a few 
more inquisitorial smells at my legs. And whenever 
I shuffled my feet, or attempted to turn the paper over 
in order to continue an article on the following page, 
or made the slightcst movement, that infamous dog 
was up and at me. Unce, when [ was positively com- 

alled to sneeze, [ thought, froin the indignation mauni- 
Patel by the dog, that my last hour had come. 

Finally, another dog, which happened to be in the 
neighbourhood, became engaged im an angry contro- 
versy with still another dog in the street in front of 
me. Ripshaw’s dog was wideawake ina ne gree meee 
after turning a regretful glance at me, as if he knew 
he was deliberately and foolishly throwing away a 
chance of obtaining several glorious bites, he dashed 
down the path and over the fence for the purpose of 
peeinenng in the discussion between his two 
riends. 

I did not actually run, because that would not have 
been dignitied, and the servant girl, looking from the 
kitchen window, and not understanding the nature of 
the emergency, might Lave suspected me of emotional 
insanity ; but I walked rapidly, very rapidly, to the 
rear wall of the yard, and climbed over it. AsI reached 
the top of the wall I saw the dog coming at full gallo; 
down the yard. He was probably chagrined, but 
did not remain to see how he bore it. I went directly 


home. 
—____—¢=-___ 
A PRELIMINARY REFORM. 


THERE was a certain secretary of a certain depart- 
ment, under an administration that may be remem- 
bered by many now living, of whom a story is told 
worth putting in print. Our secretary had received 
his appointment, and on a certain Monday morning, 
bright and early, he appeared at the oftice, entering 
first a small ante-room, where he relieved himself of his 
overcoat, after which he proceeded to the main apart- 
ment devoted to his own private oftticial use. In this 
room he found a young man, solitary and alone, a 

outh of one-and-twenty, or thereabouts, who parted 
fe hair in the middle, was dressed exquisitely, wore o 
buttonhole bouquet, an eye-glass, and whose whole 
attitude and bearing were entirely free-and-easy and 
self-poised. He occupied two chairs, and was deeply 
buried in a copy of the Times. As the secretary 
stopped before him he lowered his feet from the second 
chair, and looked up. 

“Ah ! ’morning, sir.” 

“My young friend, may I ask if you are engaged 
here?” 

“Tam, sir.” 

“Regularly ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* Well, I should say you had an easy time of it.” 

“Yes, sir, I cannot deny it.” 

“How many hours a day are you generally employed 


» 


e 
“Why, bless you, not an hour. Between you and 
me—now, mark you, this is private—I can get off all I 
have to do here for the day in fifteen minutes. Somo- 
times it may take me a trifle longer, but not often.” 
The minister looked at the pink of ripened ado- 
lescence —a long and thoughtful look—and then turned 
away. He very soon found the responsible head of the 
department—his chief clerk—the assistant secretary, 
to whom he had been previously introduced. The 
assistant saw the cloud, and felt the coming storm. 


/Weax Eypgno 
_Jancazy 10, 1@0L 


“Mr. Penman, I think tle first matter to which I 
aus attention will he the cutting down of the 
clerical force in our departmeut.” 

“Cutting down the clerival forcef You are not 
serious, sir?” 

“But I am.” 

“Why, pry dear sir, we nand more help, rather than 
cutting it off. We do, intel. My clerks are over- 
worked, avery one of them, and the work is likely to 


increase. 

“And yot, sir,” said the secretary, severely, “I find 
one of your clerks here wlio holdly confesses—he did 
not know mo, however—that he could do all the work 
he had to «lo here, for the day, in fifteen minutes.” 

“But that is sheer nonswnse. He could not have 
been one of cur clerks.” : 

“ But ho was, though ; and I can lead you to him.” 

“T shoul: like to see him.” 

“Then fo low me.” And tho secretary led the way 
to his privity office, where le found Mr. Dazzle just 
folding his |.:per, as thoug! i. depart. “This is the 
an, sir,” t!. inagnate sil : 5 

“He? W..y, he is not a civik of this department.” 

The youth looked up in ap).tent astonishment, 

“T—Tact.-k here?) Whi ti. sught so?” 

“Will you Lave the kind:css to inform me what you 
are?” 

“T, sir,” replied the noble youth, rising to his full 
height, “am in the employ of the Gas Company. I 
came here to take an accour! of the meters.” 

The Gas Company’s young m:n turned upon his heel 
and walked away ; tle head clerk smiled a well-satis- 
tied mnie while the secretary gave vent to a prolonged 
whistle, 


- 


“On, why should the spirit of mortal be proud %” 
There is no detinite reason in the world for it unless 
it be that ho has humbugged his wife into thinking 
there isn't another man in the world like him. 

— oh A 

Tue British Bank Holiday is described by the Paris 
Figaro as a day on which the Bank of England and 
the Stock Exchange are closed for the purpose of being 
thoroughly cleaned. “As Englishmen will not work on 
Sundays,” continues our contemporary, “these Bank 
Holidays have been instituted so that the public build- 
ings may be turned out once a quarter.” 


—— fa 


“Doctor,” said an old lady the other da: 
family physician, “can you tell me how it is 
folks are born dumb ?” 

“Why, ahem, certainly, madam,” replied the doctor. 
“Tt is owing to the fact that thoy come into the world 
without the faculty of speech.’ 

“ Dear me!” remarked tho old lady ; “now, just see 
what it is to have a medical education. I’veasked my 
husband more than a hundred times that same thing, 
and all that I could get out of him was ‘ because they 
are. 


to her 
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WHEN you see a boy sliding downstairs astride the 
banister, and driving his hecls into the spindles, as 
though to increase his sperd; when you see him 
holding on to the top of the upright piano while he 
dances on the ivories with his feet; when you see him 
leave a valuable volume wide open on a plush-covered 
chair under a tree in the midst of a heavy shower; 
when you see him lighting matches on the newly- 
decorated walls, and playing ball against a wall 
covered with choice paintings , when you see him riding 
on the door of the eeboaes ad driving nails into the 
stairs with a silver soup-lulle, then you may know 
that he is a member of a family that is renting a fur- 
nished house for the season. : 


ACT ON THIS IF YOU LIKE 
THE PAPER, 


If you anpreciate our efforts “ to interest, to elevate, to 
amuse,” will you help us make the paper known by handing 
specimen copies to your frienls? Readers who will so far 
trouble themselves as to do this will be giving the most 
practical proof possible of their approbation. : 

We will gladly send (carriage free, of course) the number 
of specimen coptes for which axy reader asks. Foremen, 
time-keepers, overseers, and others in large factories and 
workshops ave in a position to render particularly valu- 
able assistance in this way. 

We hope that any readers who know people in such 
positions will kindly send us their names and addresses, 
so that we may be able to write and offer them specimen 
copies for distribution. 

Were we providing no larger a pennyworth of reading 
matter than some of our contemporaries, we should be 
able to advertise extensively. As it 18, we feel we may 
ask those whom we succeed in pleasing to make the paper 
known a little in this manner. 

We have printed on small gummed slips a facsimile of 
the heading with some wording round $8. To those 
who will make use of these we shall be moss happy to 
Sorward a packet. 
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THERE are 6,000 cyclists in our Volunteer force. 


THERE are only three structures in the world over 
500 feet in height. 

‘Tne Russi6n Emperor, Alexander TIL, has forty- 
four different uniforms, 

THE total annual income of the gaming-tables of 
Monte Carlo is estimated at about £800,000. 

Amone the: Peshawur Pathans the mother’s prayer 
is that her child may grow up to be a successful thief. 


A Lrverpoor firm has just given an order for a 
quarter of a million tons of coal to the South Wales 
collieries. 

Sim Freperick Rosgets declares that the shooting 
standard attained by the Indian troops is uneq 
by any troops in the world. 

Forty millions of humming-birds, sun-birds, orioles, 
gulls, sea-Lirds, whi--aitga, birds of Paradise, and fly- 
catchers are annually used in decorating women’s 
hats. 

It is calculated that the yearly production of paper 
in tts world is 3,000,000,000 lbs. weight, and, according 
to un estimate which has been made, this emanates 
from 9,891 mills. 

In the reign of Edward III. all the brewers and 
bakers were women, and when men first began to 
engage in these occupations it was thought so strange 
that they were called men brewers and men bakers. 


Isaac D. Grozr, of Bowman, Ga. U.S.A., weighs 
160 lbs., and his wife weighs 300 lbs. They have one 
son weighing 190 Ibs., and two sons and a daughter 
weighing 300 lbs. cach. The weight of the ly of 
six 18 1,550 lbs. 

A peer is privileged to sit covered on the bench in 
courts of law, and to give his opinion to the Judge. He 
is exempt from civil offices, but may exercise the 
power ot Justice of the Peace in any part of the king- 
dom where he happens to be present. 


Tue peach originally was a poisonous almond. Its 
fleshy parts were then used to poison arrows, and for 
this purpose introduced into Persia. Transplantation 
and cultivation have not only removed its poisonous 
qualities, but produced the delicious fruit we now 
enjoy. 

Count MotrKg, in spite of his ninety years, often 
walks the long distance from the Reichstag building 
to the General Post-office. As he quietly walks along, 
with his tall tigure only slightly bent, his simple cap and 
his hands in his pockets, except when aetubine the 
peeenee who bow to him, Count Moltke would not 

taken for more than seventy hoes of age. Hecon- 
scientiously fulfils his duties in Parliament, being one 
of the most istent listeners to the often long and 
fatiguing debates, and one of the first to rise ond vote 
when called upon by the president. 


D1rreRENnt Fget.—The French foot is meagre, narrow, 


and bony. The Spanish is small and el tly curved 
—thanks to its Moorish blood, corresponding with the 
Castilian pride—“ high in the instep.” ‘The Arab foot 


is proverbial for its high arch; “a stream can run 
under the hollow of it.” The foot of the Scot is large 
and thick. The Irish foot flat and square. The English, 
short and fleshy. The American foot is apt to be dis- 
proportionately small. A foot, for both beauty and 
speed, should be arched, fairly rounded, and its length 
proportioned tothe height of the person. The ankle— 
especially of women—should be round and firm, and 
not too small. 

Wat THRE QueEN Drinks.—The Queen prefers 
“ the old-fashioned wines) port and sherry, and she is 
fond of hock and tokay. Formerly tho Onres drank 
champagne and claret, and she never cared for either 
port or sherry. It was the Prince Consort who liked 
tokay so much, and he invariably drank a bumper of 
it after dinner, regarding it, and very rightly, as a 
liqueur. Of late years the Queen, by advice of Sir 
William Jenner, has usually taken Appollinaris water 
and Scotch whiskey, and even when i drinks a glass 
of claret it is often mixed with Appollinaris. _ The dis- 
tillery of Lochnager, from which the Queen obtains 
her whisky, is on the Balmoral estate. There is a very 
large cellar of wine at Windsor, .contaiuing a great 
quantity of very fine old port, and claret, and some 
wonderful cabinet Rhine of the great, vintages. 
_ Tue Surtan’s Expenpiture.—The Sultan’s income 
is enormous. Besides half a million of English pounds 
from the State taxes, he is said to draw two or three 
times as much from the Crown property. Ie owns a 
very large number of palaces on the Bosphorus, and a 
great proportion of the best kiosks and villas on its 
northern banks, which he grants during his pleasure 
to ministers and favourites, or to persons who have 
married members of his family. He is, in fact, the sole 
fountain of honour, wealth, and distinction, in his 
country ; every Turk depends on him for position and 
fortune ; his expenditure is enormous; his charities 
are said to be very great ; his gifts and benevolences 
are equally so; he complains that no one ever comes 
near him who does not want something. It is said that 
3,000 persons are fed daily in his palace, and that he 
sends out dinners to a vast number of others by way of 
charity. 
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Got coins are in circulation twice as long as 
copper ones. 

21,100 le in the United Kingdom have incomes 
of over £1,000 @ year. 

Ture are in London 3,000 fewer paupers than in 
BOS, ERS fawn: ean, in 188) andl 60 Forres eae 
in ° . 

Tue other day a baker in M 
curious dish to cook for a Christmas 
sisted of three dressed hedgehogs which were pre 
for a party of gipsies encamped in the neighbourhood. 


Cost or Wars.—The most costly war, both as re- 
gards monetary expense and loss of life, was that be- 
tween England and France in 1793-1815, on which 
1,250 millions sterling were spent, while 1,900,000 men 
perished. The financial cost of this war, however, 
averaging 60 millions sterling per annum, was much 
below that of several other wars in rd to ive 
expenditure. The most costly, viewed from this stand- 
point, was the United States divil War, on which the 
expenditure was at the rate of 350 millions per annum. 
The Franco-German War es next highest, 
its cost having been at the rate of 316 millions per 
annum. 


Sreatonrenine THe Back.—It is a custom in Ber- 
wickshire, among women workers in the tield, when 
their backs become much tired by bending low, while 
singling turnips with short-shanked hoes, to lie down, 
their faces upon the ground, and allow others to step 
upon the lower part of their backs with one foot 
several times, until all pain from fatigue is removed. 
Barton, in his “ First Footsteps in Africa,” describes a 
very similar custom prevalent among females who 
lead the camels. On feeling fatigued, they lie at full 
length , fronts and. when their backs have been 
trampl and kneaded by their companions’ toes, rise 
like giants refreshed. This custom is called “ jogsi” 
in Africa, in Scotland it is termed “straightening the 
back.” 

Raa-Pickers mN Parts.—Paris has above 500 rag 
merchants, each employing on an average scven or 
eight rag-pickers, whose duty consists in end empty- 
ing the dust-bins of the city and sorting their con- 
tents. The weight of these is from 120 lbs. to 130 lbs, 
each. Of every 136 lbs. of debris gathered in Paris, 
there are of— 
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Common bones 5 
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Capsules, lead from bottles 
Co 


rks . * —— 
India-rubber and broken toys ‘ 
The sum raised annually by such articles is said to 
amount to £1,200,000. 


A Hint To Farmers.—A suggestion of great use, 
probably, to farmers and Ful a. or dairymen, 
comes from the School of Agriculture at St. Remy, 
in France. An experiment was made with two milk- 
ing cows, both of the same age, and nearly equal in 
their milk production. These cows were fed upon 
the same food in every way, but one had its drink in 
water that had been warmed to 45 degrees Centi- 

rade, that is, 115 degrees Fahrenheit, while the other 
Ae its water cold ; and the consequence was that 
the cow which had the warm water to drink gavea 
third more milk than that which drank of the cold 
water. A simple way to get this heat of water is to 
mix equal quantities of boiling and spring cold water. 
It should be especially noted the warm water was pu 
into the cow and not into the milk, a thing that has 
been heard of when warm milk from the cow was 
required. ome 

An ADVERTISEMENT ONE Hounprep YEARS OLD 
ANSWERED.—Some yenrs ago a newspaper commemo- 
rated its centennial by reprinting its first issue. It was 
a very small sheet, so a copy of the reprint was folded 
inside every one of the current number. During the 
afternoon of that day a middle-aged couple called at 
the oftice and informed the clerk that they had come 
in answer to the advertisement in the morning’s paper, 
which directed applicants to inquire at the ottice of the 
paper for particulars—the man to attend to cows and 
the wife to act as general servant to the house. The 
clerk could not remember any such advertisement, but 
to oblige them, as they were evidently from the 
country and very positive, he went with them through 
the advertisement columns, but nothing of the sort 
could be found. But they repeated they had both seen 
it in that morning’s paper, both noticing the day of 
the month. Then it occurred to him to look at the 

rinted‘copy of the hundred-year-old paper, and there 
ie found it. It was with some difficulty that he con- 
vinced his disappointed visitors that they were exactly 
one hundred years too late, Son ont 


Round bones for making buttons 4 
Clear glass ‘ < + « 8 
Waste cloth, or stockinette . . 4 
Dressmakers’ scraps op ests 3 
Sardino, and other ting . « . 4 
Tron, brass, lead _ «© « -« 8 
Old shoes, leather . . oe -« 6 
Thread. . ‘ 2 
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In Bechuanaland cabbages fetch two shillingsesch = 


in the United 

Women have, as a rule, said Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
much coarser hai ‘men. 

In the German musical alphabet the letter H is used 
in addition to those employed by us. 

Ar least one hundred and forty-four million pounds’ 
worth of British property is always on aca. 

THERE are in use nearly 50,000 gas stoves, which are 
let on hire by the gas companies who supply the 
metropolis. fo 

Ir is difficult to keep the wolf from the door in 
Russia. The yearly loss in domestic animals through | 
the depredations of wolves is estimated at £2,000,000, 


Tne receipts of shopkeepers are seriously affected 
by the weather. On (ie Balecday before Chslitanae, 
when there was a heavy snowfall, the takings of one 
well-known firm of hosiers in the City were no less 
than £600 short of the total reac! on the corre- 
sponding day of last year, when the weather was 
favourable. 

AxcuBisHors oy York.—During the present centary 
there have been only four appointments to the Arch- 
bishopric of York, as compared with six to the Arch- 
diocese of Canterbury. With o single exception the 
occupants of the Archiepiscopal See of York have, in 
the past hundred years, been long-lived. i 
Markham, who was transferred from Chester in 177 
lived till the winter of 1807. Succeeding him, the Hon. 
Edward Venables Vernon (afterwards Vernon Har- 
court), the grandfather of Sir William Harcourt, main- 
tained his ecclesiastical rule over the Northern Pro- 
vince just forty years. Between 1847 and 1862, the 
date of Archbishop Thomson’s appointment, there were 
two Primates—Archbishop Musgrave, who left Here- 
ford for York in 1847, and Archbishop Longley, who 
followed him in 1860, but was afterwards translated to 
Canterbury. 

Eatine a Dramonp.—Ostriches, like blackbirds, are 
very fond of anything that glitters. One of them 
tried to snatch a lady’s earrings, and the ear with it. 
On another occasion he was more successful. A newly- 
arrived gentleman was looking over a fence into a 
camp, when the sharp eye of an ostrich spied a 
beautiful diamond in his Py and in an instant the 
jewel was picked out and swallowed. A kind 
court-martial was held on the ostrich ; the 
values of himself and the diamond being seeurately 
calculated, that his judges might decide whether he 
should live or die. Fortunately for him, it was just 
the time when ostriches were expensive ; and his value 
was estimated at £100, while the diamond was only 
worth £90. That £10 saved his life; while the 
diamond was allowed to remain and perform part 
of an extra good millstone in his interior. 


Waat A FrencuMaN Eats.—Statistics are not 
always dull, and the following, collected by an in- 
dustrious Parisian, are certainly both interesting and 
curious. According to this Frenchman the average 
Parisian consumes during his lifetime 1,800 lbs. of 
bread and 1,000 Ibs. of meat, and these he washed 
down with 57 barrels of wine, 400 litres of alcohol (7 
about 100 litres of beer, and an equal quantity 
cider. He also absorbs 11,160 eggs, 1,600 lbs. of 
1,800 Ibs. of oil (2), 1,800 lbs. of salt, and 20,000 lbs, 
vegetables. Seeing that the civilisation of @ nation 
is measured by its consumption of salt and soap, the 
1,800 lbs. of salt speaks well for the Parisian, but 
what .about the oil and the alcohol? The next 
item in the statistician’s account would furnish a 
vegetarian with a text for a sermon. It states that 
every inhabitant of the French capital, on an aver- 
age, is the grave, in the course of his lifetime, of three 
kids, six quails, six thrushes, six hares, nine turkeys, 
eighteen partridges, eighteen geese, twenty-four ducks, 
thirty-three swallows, seventy-eight pigeons, ninety- 
three rabbits, and two hundred and ten pullets. It is 
a pity the number of frogs and snails has not been 
added to the menu. 


SrraNcE ADVENTURES OF A Watcn.—JIn December 
of the yeaf 1787 some fishermen on the Thames, near 
Blackwall, caught a shark. ‘They noticed that the fish 
appeared to be either sickly or dying at the time of its 
capture, from the very little resistance it made. Upon 
being taken on shore and opened, a large silver watch 
and chain with a cornelian seal, together with several 
pieces of gold lace, were found in the belly. It was 
concluded that these articles musé-have belonged to 
some unfortunate otticer who had fallen overboard and 
heen devoured by theshark ; and so the sequel proved. 
The watch was marked with the mame of the maker, 
“Henry Watson, London. No. 1369." Inquiry was 
made of Mr. Watson, who referred to his books, zu 
found that the watch had been sold about two yey * 
before to a Mr. Thompson, who lived in the eagt of 
London. Mr. Thompson recognised the watch as one 
he had bought for his son, as a present on going out 
for his tirst voyage. The explanation was soon made, 
The young officer had fallen overboard about nine 
miles off Faimovile during a squall, and was never 
seen again. No doubt the shark had devoured him. 
The body and other parts had been digested or thrown 
up, but the watch and chain and gold lace had lodged 
in the fish and made it ill. 


It is said that 87,000,000 is spent yearly on funerals 
Kingdom. 


i 


——_ 
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Tas Evvecr oy a TesTr™monuL—I have been the 
victim of a somewhat singular persecution for several 
weeks When we came here to live, Stacker was 
partially bald Somebody induced him to upply to his 

ead a hair restorative made by a man named 
Pulsifer. 

After using this liquid for a few months, Stacker 
was grati to find that his hair had returned ; and, 
as he naturally regarded the remedy with admiration, 


he concluded that it would be simply fair to give ex- 
pression to his feelings in some form. 
AsI happened to be familiar with all the facts of 


the case he induced me to draw up a certificate affirm- 
ing them over my signature. This he posted to Pulsi- 
fer. I have not yet ceased to regret the weakness 
— permitted me to stand sponsor for Stacker's 


Of course Pulsifer immediately inserted the certifi- 
cate, with my name and address attached to it, in half 
the papers in the country, as a displayed advertise- 
ment, beginning with the words, “ Hope for the bald- 
headed ; the most remarkable cure on record,” in the 
largest capital letters. 

I have had faith in advertising since that time ; and 
Pulsifer had confidence in it, too, for he wrote to me 
to know what I would take to get him up a series of 
similar certificates of cures performed by his other 
patent medicines. He had a Corn-Salve which dragged 
a little in its sales, and he was prepared to offer mc a 
commission if I would write him a strong letter to the 
effect that six or eight frightful corns had been eradi- 
cated from my feet with his admirable preparation. 

He was in a ition, also, to do something hand- 
some if I could describe a few miraculous cures that 
had been effected by his rheumatic lotion, or if I would 
name certuin ruined stomachs which had received a 
new lease of life through the influence of Pulsifer’s 
Herb Bitters; and, from the manner in which he 
wrote, I think he would have taken me into partner- 
ship if I had consented to write an assurance that his 
Ready Relief had healed a bad leg of eighteen years’ 
standing, and that I could never feel that my duty 
was honourably performed until he sent me a dozen 
bottles more for distribution among my friends whose 
legs were in that defective and tiresome eondition. I 
was obliged to decline Pulsifer’s generous offers. 

Th with singular promptness from other medi- 
cal men, Fillemup & Killem forwarded some of 
their Hair Tonic, with a request for me to try it on 
any bald heads I happened to encounter and report. 

Dosen & Co. sent on two packages of their Capil- 
lary Pills, with oa suggestion to the effect that if 
‘Stacker lost his hair again he would get it back 
promptly by following the enclosed directions. 

I heard from Brown & Bromley, the agents for 
Johnson's Scalp Awakener; they sent me twelve 
bottles for distribution among my bald friends. 

Then Smith & Smithson wrote to say that a cask 
of their Vesuvian Wash for the hair would be deli- 
vered in my cellar by the Railway Company ; and a 
man called on me from Jones, Butter, & Co., with a 
proposition to pump out my water-barrel and {ill it 
with Balm of Peru for the gratuitous use of the 
afflicted in the vicinity. 

But this persecution was simply unalloyed felicity 
when compured with the suffering that came in other 
forms. I will not attempt to give the number of letters 
I received. I cherish a conviction that the delivery 
from our post-office doubled the first week after 
Stacker’s cure was announced to a hairless world. 

I think every bald-headed man in the United 
Kingdom must have written to me at least twice upon 
the subject of Pulsifer’s Renovator and Stacker’s hair. 
Persons dropped me a line to inquire if Stacker’s bald- 
ness was hereditary, and, if so, if it came from his 
father’s’ side. 

One man, s phrenologist, sent on a plaster head 
may ont into districts, with a suggestion that I 
should ink over the bumps that had been barest and 
most fertile in the case of Stacker. He said he had a 
little theory which he wanted to demdnstrate. 

A man in ba Sesh wrote to inquire if my Stacker 
was the game Stacker who came to his town in 1869 
with a bald head ; and, if it was, would I try to collect 
two pounds Stacker had borrowed from him in that 

i eae The superintendent of a Sunday-school in 
orkshire forwarded eight pages of foolscap covered 
with an argument supporting the theory that it was 
impious ete to force hair upon a head which 
had been made bald, because, although some of the 
old saints were bald, we find_no record that they 
Ho warned Stacker to 


Tighe reponstoy of a kind. 
beWuhe of Absolom’s fate, and to avoid riding in the 


woman in Edinburgh sent me a poem inspired by 
the ‘incident, and intitled, “Lines on the Return of 
Stacker’s Hair.” Two men in Rhy] wrote, in a manner 
totally irrelevant to the subject, to inquire if I could 
get each of them a good servant girl. I received a 
confidential letter from a man who was willing to let 
me into a “good thing” if I had five hundred pounds 
cash ‘capi 
Mrs. Singerly, of Glasgow, related that she had 
ehaved her dog, and shaved him too close, and she 
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would be relieved if I would inform her if the Reno- 


vator would make hair grow on a dog. 
‘A devoted mother in the Isle of Wight said her little 
boy had accidentally drunk a bottle of the stuff, and 


she would go mad unless I could assure her that there 
was no danger of her child having his interior arrange 
ments choked up with air. And over eleven hundred 
boys inquired what effect the Renovator would have 
on the growth of moustaches which betrayed an incli- 
nation to stagnation. . 

But the visitors were a more terrible torment. Bald 
men came to see me in droves. They persecuted meat 
homo and abroad. If I went to church the sexton 
would call me out during the sermon to see & man !n 
the porch who wished to ascertain if Stacker merely 
bathed his head or rubbed the Renovator in with a 
brush. When I went to a party some bald-headed 
miscreant would stop me in the midst of a dance to 
ask if Stacker’s hair began to grow in the full of the 
moon or when it was new. - 

While I was being shaved someone would bolt into 
the shop and insist, as the barber held me by the nose, 
upon knowing whether Stacker wore ventilators in his 
hat. If 1 attended a wedding, as likely as not a bare- 
headed outlaw would stand by me at the altar and 
ask if Stacker ever slept in nightcaps ; and more than 
once I was called out of bed at night by wretches 
who wished to learn, before they left town, if I 
thought it hurt the hair to part it behind. It be- 
came unendurable. 

I issued orders to the servants to admit to the 
house no man with a bald head. But that very day 
a stranger obtained admission to the parlour; and 
when I went down to see him, he stepped softly 
round, closed the door mysteriously, and asked me in 
a whisper if anyone could hear us. ‘Then he pulled 
off a wig, and handing mea microsrope, he requested 
me to examine his scalp and tell him if there was 
any hope. I sent him over to see Stacker, and I 

loat over the fact that he bored Stacker for two 
nours with his baldness. 

I am sorry now that I ever wrote anything upon the 
subject of his hair. A bald Stacker, I know, is less 
fascinating than a Stacker with hair; but rather 
than have suffered this misery, I would prefer a 
Stacker without top-knot enough to make a camel’s- 
hair brush. 

But I shall barly give another certificate of cure 
in any event. If I should see a patent medicine 
man take a mummy which died the year Pharaoh 
started on the Pyramfds, and dose it until it kicked off 
its rags and danced the mazurka while it whistled the 
tune, [ would die at the stake sooner than acknowledge 
the miracle on paper. Stacker’s hair winds me up so 
far as medical certificates are concerned. 

ee 


Tae OriciIn or WELSH SURNAMES, 


IN ages past our land was torn 

By nations’ strife, and War was born. 

And, armed with sword and fire and flame, 
He banished Life, and Death became = 
The king of all the country round. ; 
Nor men nor women tlicre were found, 

Nor voice was heard but that of fear ; 
Young children crying, but no ear 

Gave heed, for mothers could not brenk 
Death’s bonds e’en for their children’s sake ; 
Nor could the warrior fathers rise 

From quiet grave to still their cries. 

Then caine the end, and all too late 

Stern Justice came in pomp and state, 
Roasting wrongs, when War was o’er, 

She should have righted long before. 
Among her Judges there was one 

Who had to see that right was done 

To all the orphans War had made. 

As thick as leaves in forest glade 

The children to the court-house came, 

And ushers called them name by name. 
Then strove the Judge with main and might 
The sounding consonants to write ; 

But when the day was almost gone 

He found his work not nearly dene. 

His ears assailed most woefally 

With names like Rhys ap Grittydd Ddu, —- 
Aneurin, Jerwerth, Joan Goch, 

And Leywarch, Hen o Abersoch, 

Taliesin ap Llewelyn Vawr, 

And Llur ap Arthur Bach y Cawr, 

Until at length, in sheer despair, 

He dotled his wig and tore his hair, 

And said he would no longer stand 

The surnames of our native land. 

“'Take ten,” he said, “and call them Rice ; 
Take other ten and call them Price ; 

Take tifty others, naine thein Pughes ; 

A hundred more, Vil dub them Hughes ; 
Now Roberts name some hundred score ; 
And Williams call a legion moro ; 

Aud call,” he moaned tn languid tones— 
“Call all the other thousands—Jones.” 


—_——_ ote 


es 
A cnizr of one of the South Sca Islands greatly 
paogned a sen, nase wien asked what song was 
1i3 favourite, by licking his chops, and saying, “* Bab 
Mine,’ if it’s veil dena” i pee 
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INSTRUCTIVE STATISTICS.—NO, 4, 
FornisHEp BY THE EpiTor or 4 WEEKLY Parr, 


Ave number of MSS. received perday . 125 
Anca number of MSS. declined per day » 120 


Number of enemies made perday_. « « 4190 

Number of reproachful and abusive letters re- 
ceived per month from would-be contri- 
butors whose work I have refused « 2,050 


Number who cheerfully accept my judgment . 0 
Number of contributors who have sought to 
work upon my sympathies, and by the 
recital of pathetic tales of poverty and dis- 
tress induce me to accept their MSS... 
Number who have succeeded . _. = 
Number of times I have been sorry I yielded . 3 
Number of relatives living. _. : une 33 
Number of these who think themselves com- 
petent to write formy paper . . 33 
Number who have tried to do it een) be 33 
Number who have failed c . ee 33 
Number of suggestions as to the proper manner 
of “running” my paper reccived per week 


from friends . : 6 . . ‘. # 55 
Number accepted. . .« «© © © «6 0 
2. —_ 


= 


NicaTmares Mave To Orper.—It has long been 
known that certain articles of food, when eaten at 
bedtime, will produce nightmare. A popular preacher 
onee confessed in the pulpit that after an orgie of 
mince-pie he had frequently seen spectres at the foot 
of his bed, and the most intelligent persons have been 
visited with terrible midnight visions after over- 
indulgence in lobsters. 

It has remained for a learned physician to establish 
the fact that not only can nightmare be produced at 
will by means of mince-pie, but that certain drugs 
will infallibly produce certain visions. He has put up 
in bottles various preparations for the production of 
midnight spectres, and promiscs that, if the directions 
are followed, failure will be impossible. 

A course of experiments made upon the office-boy 
by the physician soon convinced him that lobsterine— 
the alkaloid principle of lobster—when taken in doses 
of from one to four grains, produced the vision of a 
large German sitting on the patient’s chest, and that 
six drops of the mother tincture of mince-pie produced 
the vision of a long-haired male ghost. He then ex- 
tended his researches, until he has now ascertained 
how to produce no fewer than twenty-five distinct 
ghosts, and will, in time, probably place double the 
number of ghost-producers on the market. 

Thanks to the physician’s discovery, anyone can, at 
the rate of thirteenpence-halfpenny per bottle, supply 
himsclf with twenty-five assorted ghosts. There is 
bottle No. 1, which produces a beautiful lady ghost, 
with a sad, sweet smile, and an evidently benevolent 
disposition. This ghost is admirably suited for nervous 
people and young children, and has proved very sooth- 
ing to overworked men and timid women. Bottle 
No. 3 produces the nal is German spectre hitherto 
associated with lobster. A peculiarly frightful spectre, 
described in the directions accompanying bottle No. 8 
as a “blonde ghost in a blue corset cover,” is recom- 
mended to persons anxious for excitement. 

—_—_—_«f-—___. 

TRE right kind of boy with a pea-shooter can take a 
man’s mind off his business troubles and_ politics 
quicker than anything else in this bleak, cold world. 

a a So é 

Mrs. CuaFreR: “What, sixpence apiece for these 
small cabbages? That’s a prety Linh brie 

Grocer: “ Yes, ma’am, but cabbages are scarce and 
dear. You see, there are several large cigar factories 
near here.” 

———<t—___= 

A curious household journal editorially asks: 
“What is there in a meat-pie?” Such is man, the 
world over. The human mind is too prone to pene- 
trate the eternal mysteries of the universe, and thus 
often gets beyond the limits of its own understanding. 
As the witches say to Macbeth, ‘Ask no more |” 


——__—*. 
- 


Poetry, a waxed moustache, mystery, long hair, and 
a swect tenor voiea will often make a woman feel ag if 
there was only a sheot of tissue-paper between heaven 
and herself ; but it.is the man with one leg shorter than 
the other and six figures in his bank balance who 
scoops her in and makes her happy ever afterwards. 
——_ fo 


Avcustos and Clara became engaged after the usual 
manner of young people who haven't anything else 
to do, and after some time Clara manifested A dis- 
position to dissolve the tis. 

“ Augustus, let’s not be engaged any longer,” she 
esis ae evel - , 

rat's that for?” he inquired, with some i 

“Oh, I'm tired; and beside, it was only % alae 
engagement on my part, anyhow. Here's your 
sianead Bae 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about the ri H 
It is only a sham diamond anyhow. I Beal ne 
dozen for eight sliillings, just to use in little enga e- 
ments like this. Good-bye. Don’t tell the ether 
girls about the ring, please,” he said, as he went out. 


Wax ‘pnewe 
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AMERICAN POST=-BOXES. — - 


Donine my first walk in New York I noticed how 
different the letter-boxes were from the red pillars of 
England, reminding one of Tommy Atkins on ard 

em 


at street corners. ey are dark- and 
are fastened to street lamp-posts. They are 0 i 
ficant that I probably should not have noticed 
but for the marvellous ornaments they each and all 
wore. These were ornaments in a true sense of the 
word, being proof of the trustworthiness of the com- 
Se oe reialice CF hlets, and 

ey were bundles o pers, pamphlets, and even 
books, too bulky to ba foreed into the aperture for 
letters, therefore left on the top of the box, in 
full view and open exposure to every passer-by, till the 
postman should make his next round. This 1s a com- 
mon practice all over America—that is, in cities. 

At Christmas—often at other times—the letter- 
boxes are piled high with packages of all sizes and 
lanes awaiting the postman. Every one of them 
had a Chrismas look, and even the haere stamps 
on them would tempt dozens of street ara 
one would think. If any are stolen, I never heard o 
it, and the practice is so general as to receive no 
attention. Once at the corner of Sixth Avenue and 
Twentieth Street I saw a sudden gust of wind send 
half a dozen of these packages flying. Every passer- 
by put himself in pursuit, and he who caught the 
most of them was the pea-nut vendor whose stand was 
at that corner. é 

a 
. ABOUT OUR IVORIES. 


Every dentist insists upon it that he, above all 
others, is the one who has made the most felicitous 
discoveries in odontology. We hear very little about 
dentists’ failures, because those unhappy beings who 
require a new mouthful of teeth shrink from saying 
much about it. A good box of ivories is a precious 
treasure when real, and a costly one when artificial. 

Some old folk cut their teeth when far advanced to- 
wards centenarianism. The best-known case of the 
kind is that of the Hon. Edward Progers, aged ninety- 
six, who died, in 1713, “of the anguish of cuttin, 
teeth, and had several ready to cut, which so inflam 
his gums that he died thereof.” 

The charms, omens, and panaceas relating to the 
teeth constitute quite a formidable item in folklore. 
In some parts of the country there is a superstition 
that if you put on your right stocking, right shoe, and 
right trouser-leg before the left you will never have a 
toothache. To drink out of a skull taken from a grave- 
yard ; to take a tooth from such a skull and wear it 
round your neck ; to apply the tooth to your own 
living but aching tooth ; to put a double nut into your 
pocket ; to pare your finger-nails and toe-nails, and 
wrap up the parings in paper—all are charms against 
the toothache. 

Tf you catch a mole in a trap, cut off one of his paws 
and wear it asa charm, you will soon see the effect, 
provided a right paw be used for a left tooth, and vice 
versa. When an aching tooth is extracted mix it with 
salt and burn it. These are a few of the remedies pre- 
scribed by superstition for toothache. There is a cer- 
tain custom of calling the toothache the “love pain,” 
for which the sufferer is not entitled to any com- 
miseration, though whether he (or she) fully assents to 
this may perhaps be doubted. 

Many other items of tooth-lore have no connection 
with toothache. For instance, if the teeth are not 
wide apart there will be g luck and plenty of 
travelling for the fortunate possessor, When a tooth 
is drawn, if you refrain from thrusting your tongue 
into the cavity, the new tooth to grow in its place will 
be a lucky one. A letter written in 1713, by lady to 
her son, spoke of the efficacy of wolves’ teeth set in 
gold to assist children in cutting teeth. 

The first man to stop teeth is supposed to have been 
a physician of the ancient world named Celsus. So far 
as can be gathered, his way of ola work was this. 
First he would scoop out as much of the decayed 
matter as he was able with @ sort of miniature chisel. 
Next he put some lead into a little crucible and melted 
it over the fire. When the lead was in a liquid state 
he opened the hapless patient's mouth and poured the 
lead into the cavity of his tooth with what steadiness 
of aim he could command. Naturally, a good deal of 
the molten stuff must have missed its intended resting- 
place, but a few holes through the patient’s cheek were 
probably of small account compared with the sensa- 
tion of red-hot lead upon an exposed nerve. Pre- 
sumably, in the case of an upper-jaw tooth, the 
patient was stood upon his head, and kept in that posi- 
tion until the lead had had time to cool. 

There is reason to believe that the Greeks and 
Romans knew something about false teeth. Martial, 
in one of his epigrams, says that Thais’ teeth were dis- 
coloured, while Lecania’s were white, because the latter 
wore those of some other person. There was an old 
Roman law which allowed the gold settings of false 
teeth, or the gold with which they were bound, to be 
buried or burned with the deceased. There is also 
some indication that the Greeks knew how to extract 
teeth scientifically, and to fill up decayed teeth with 


gold. 
During the days of body-snatchers, when grayeyards 
were subjected to pillage for supplying anatomists 


ya er was 
wanted, it was customary to cut a bit of bone to the 


wire. 

It is still found that tusk bone possesses the best 
combination of properties. It combines, as a learned 
authority in the dental world tells us, “ Seber | 
strength, and solidity, with a natural appearance an 
a eertain iality to the mouth, possessed by no 
other material, which render both Neen pieces and 
entire sets at once the most useful substitutes for 
lost natural teeth.” 

The mecharrical dentist must be a genuine workman. 
When he is about to make bone or ivory teeth he cuts 
a tusk into pieces and shapes each piece by an ela- 
borate series of mechanical processes. Sometimes, for 
a customer who has plenty of money to spare, he will 
make a whole set, upper or lower, as the case may be, 
out of one piece. He saws his block of ivory roughly 
to the size, and then, with infinite patience, files and 
graves it into shape. He hasat hand a model of the 

tient’s gum and works to that model with exactness. 

"he teeth are not separate pieces ; ther are cut into 
apparent rather than real separation, ike the teeth of 
a comb. Artistic workmen will take care that the teeth 
shall present some of that irregularity which our 
natural grinders always exhibit ; a learner falls into 
the mistake of making them too good. 

Many persons do not like to wear dead people's teeth 
—there is something uncomfortable in the idea ; there 
is also frequently a germ of decay, and these two 
reasons led to the custom of making artificial ivory 


Ivory, however, with all its excellencies, becomes 
discoloured, and hence the chief motive for making 
teeth of certain mineral or vegetable compositions. 
There is in fact a sort of triangular duel always going 
on among the ivory denti mineral dentists, an 
vegetable dentists, each class fighting stoutly against 
both of the others. 

Whether your dentist redlly makes the teeth that 
he inserts in your cranium is a question he does not 
deem it necessary to answer. In truth he very rarely 
does anything of the kind. There are certain dealers 
who sell sets of teeths, half scts, two or threes, sin les 
or doubles, front or ,back, iets or bottom, finished or 
unfinished, as well as all the apparatus and tools 
required for the dentist's art. d some of these 
dealers themselves are supplied by manufacturers, who 
conduct operations on & considerable scale. 5... 

The United States is ahead of all other countries in 
this art. A recerft computation makes the number of 
artificial teeth fabricated there as high as. 6,000,000 
annually. In one of the most complete facto ries, where 
mineral teeth are made, the chief ingredients comprise 
feldspar, silica, and clay ; those of subsidiary character 
are sundry metallic oxides, to produce the tints of dis- 
colouration which are necessary to make the imitation 
2 ids par ilies anil d to an im 

e feldspar, ailica, and clay are groun an im- 
palpable powder under water, then dried and made 
into a paste. The teeth are cast in brass sake 
varied in size and shape to suit the requirements 
the mouth. A special kind of paste, to form the enamel, 
is first put into the mould with a small steel spatula ; 
the ey aie by which the teat ae to a 
faste’ are adjusted in position, and then the 
forming ‘the body of the tooth is introduced antil the 
mould is filled up. ’ 

Next ensue powerful pressure and drying. When 
removed from the mould the tooth goes through a pro- 
cess called “biscuiting” (analagous to & particular 
stage in porcelain manufacture), 1n which state it can 
be cut like chal ut is then sent to the epee io 
scrapes off all roughness and unnecessary projectie 
and fills up any depressions which may have been left 
in the operation of moulding. , meter : 

A wash is made by selecting various ingredients 
more fusible than those of the tooth, grinding them to 
a fine powder with water, and applying in & thick 
liquid by means of a camel's-hair pencil. ; 

he tooth then goes to the gummer, who applies a 
um Sompristng oxide of gold and other ingredients. 

t length heat is applied. The too’ when dried, is 
put intoa mufile, or enameller’s oven, where it 1s placed 
on a layer of crushed quartz strewed over a slab of fire- 
resisting clay. After being exposed for o time to an 
intense heat, the tooth is taken out and cooled, and 
there it is, beautiful for ever. 


Hovse-Hunter: “I have looked over that house 
which you recommended so highly, and I find the walls 
damp, the shutters half off, the draanage out of order, 
the cellar full of water, and the roof leaky. 

Agent: “ Yes, sir, I know the house is in a bad con- 


es * 9. ° 
dition, but think of its advantages there jsn’te piano 


in that strect,” 


JE 


to 
ee for 
is a glacier in Switzerland which moves at 
the rate of four inches in every hundred We 
have no glaciers in this country, but we have four- 
W! - 
—_—fo——_— 
THE average person speaks about hundred and 
twenty words a minute This estimate is 


_——go—— 
“Have you broken off your engagement, old man? 


What’s the matter ?” e 

“ Well, I was hard up, 600.1 quces et aaa bod 
all my presents retu and was able to realise upon 
them. Couldn't possibly have raised the money any 
other way.” 

——jo—_—_- 

A cegTaIn witty and popular writer tells of his ela- 
tion, in the budding days of his gatiorkip, when he 
saw his name in a long list of “autographs of dis- 
tinguished men for sale” displayed in a sho window. 
Entering with an air of indifference, he asked : 

“How do you sell Blank’s autographs?” naming 


mself. 

“Two for threepence, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“T left the shop,” he says, “a sadder ved v! wiser 
man. If they had said a penny apiece I could have 
borne it ; but ‘two for threepence.’ From that day I 
abjured public applause.” 


Hap Hm Tuat Tne—The late George Dawson 
hated to be interrupted by a baby, or to see before 
him the old lady who persisted in fumbling over her 
Bible during the first five minutes of the sermon, 
pottering over the text ; or the young eens who 
always did drop his cane with a clatter fore entering 
his pew. But his special aversion was @ late-comer. 
His favourite mode of welcoming the sinner was to 
stop short and look at his victim until he reached his 
place and blushed, or until he hung his head. 

Once, at a lecture, however, he met his match. A 
solicitor of the town was the offender, and. Dawson 
turned on silence and the eyes, as usual Unluckily 
the wretch had on creaking boots, George’s special 
aversion, and this made him more severe than ever. 
To make the matter worse, “ our hero ” made for a seat 
near the platform, and he was provokingly at his 
leisure. Gn reaching his seat, instead of dropping into 
it dead still, he fussed about with his hat and gloves. 
Dawson at last broke the silence with, “I’m waiting 
for you, sir.” More fussing, a distinct effort to com- 
fortably fix himself in a corner, and then came the 
honied words : ; : 

“Now, Mr. Dawson, I’m quite ready, if you are.” 
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CHARLIE DACRE’S BRIDE. 
A TaLe or THE JUNGLE 


THERE was no doubt about the fact that at one 
time no more populanesubaltern existed at the gay 
Indian station of Dhurrapore than Charlie Dacre. 

He was very good-looking, to in with, six feet 
high wall-inade, and active; a g rider and shot, 
which the men approved of, an excellent and ener- 
getic dancer and tenintse player, which the ladies 
approved of. 5 

Hie had also the advantage of money, which de- 
tracted not frow his merits in anybody’s eyes. 

A new regiment arrived, and shortly sent out cards 
for a ball, which was planued in magniticent style. 
Until then Dacre had enjoyed life as a good-looking 
subaltern, with a very comfortable income besides his 
pay, would be sure to do at one of the best Indian 
stations. Of course, designing widows, schemin 
10 others, and pretty girls by the score had endeavoure 
to rob him a es liberty. Why should a young gen- 
tleman nearly six feet in height, with regular features, 
expressive cyes, and a charming smilé, be allowed to 
keep two thousand a year all to himself ? 

rlie, however, appeared invulnerable, and made 
himself as pleasant to elderly women as to eg girls, 
for he was a cheery, good-natured fellow ; but on this 
memorable night he caught sight of a curly, golden 
head, and a pair of dimpled white shoulders, and when 
he contrived to see the face belonging to these nice 
things, he saw that it was delicately rounded, with a 
pair of large, wondering, blue eves, dainty red li 
and a soft, pink bloom on thie cheeks, which prov 
that the little stranger was fresh from England. 

“Who is that young lady?” inquired Charlie, of a 
friend. 

“That girl in black and scarlet? A stunner, isn’t 
she? Nother. Oh, the little thing in a white frock. 
Why, one of old Multiple’s dozen. He's a good old 
chap, but weighed down by his tribe. This one has 
been home to some aunt to be educated.” 

Mr. Dacre inquired no more. He knew Major 
Multiple well enough, and was aware of the hard 
struggle that he had to keep afloat at all. There were 
many little Multiples, of all ages, and good-natured 
Charlie had often sent presents of game and other 
little luxuries to their gentle, careworn mother. He 
8 ily had Miss Multiple on his arm, and the old, 
old stary had begun once more. 

Charlie Dacre went to bed to long for the morrow, 
when he could look again into the sweet violet eyes, 
which were half shy, half saucy and defiant ; and as 
for Effie, who can tell what delicious dreams haunted 
her pillow after a first ball, which lad so far, so very 
far, surpassed her most extravagant expectations ? 

Major Multiple had been through life a singularly 
unlucky man. If he invested in the most promising 
speculation it proved a failure ; if he bought a horse 
something would befall it onthe very day when it was 
to be sold for three times its original price; and that 
his little daughter, whom he sup would have to 
go AS a governess or companion after a time, should 
win the heart of the best match of the season seemed 
incredible to him. Even when the liberal settlements 
were signed, und Charlie’s rich old maiden aunt had 
written the kindest of letters, saying that she 
thoroughly approved of her nephew’s: choice, and 
enclosing a cheque for £300 to buy a wedding pet 
Major Multiple could not credit Effie’s g ortune, 
and I think he believed that something would occur on 
the very eve of the wedding to prevent it, and a great 
“tag Ramee ladies would have been glad if his fears 
had been werified. 

But all went merrily as weddings should, and the 
sweet little bride looked lovely enough to make half 
the men who gathered to their comrade’s bridal lose 
their hearts to his prize. 

They had been murried just four months, and fancied 
themselves quite old married people, but they were 
more in love with each other than ever, and when 
their holiday- canie they determined to go away far 
from the haunts of men, instead of doing the regular 
thing and trooping off to the hills with their own set to 
go through a fresh round of amusements. 

The Dacres cared not for the opinions of their ac- 
quaintances, but packed up merrily, for a good-natured 
old colonel had made them a charming offer of his own 
bungalow, to which he went for shooting, and where 
eventually he thought of ending his days, having out- 
lived all English associations. 

Effie was enchanted with the place, and, as game of 
all kinds abounded, Charlie also found it exactly to 
his taste, so that the days flew by all too fast, each 
seeming more perfectly delicious than all that had 
past before. There was an exciting rumour at last of 
gome enormous tigers having becn sccn a few miles 


off, and Dacre went allay ptly to inquire into the 
Se to his liking and he was successfal 

in shooting a couple of fine 

from is endl as he rode home through the jungle. 

His thoughts reverted $0 Aid "her delight at’ the 

awai & t 
gorgeous plumage of two splendid pheasants which 
ad shot for her. . . 

“« And yet fellows laugh at one for getting married, 
and think it’s the end o! _ everything jolly. Confoun 
it. Steady, Maro—steady, horse! 

The Arab was plunging wildly. | Glancing on the 
ground, Dacre ny that right in his pats ae be 
trictor, coiled up among some rough y 
ne ¢ The oreatare lifted its head and Bissed sulkily, 

but made no effort to move. . 

Charlie Dacre, seeing how matters were, dismounted 
promptly, unslinging the rifle which he had with him, 
took deliberate aim, and fired, reloading at once. . 

As the smoke cleared he saw that his bullet had hit 
a vital part, but to make sure he gave the creature a 


second. P ; 

Charlie watched until the life was clearly extinct ; 
then, dismounting in, he, with considerable exer- 
tion of strength, got the long, sinuous reptile on to his 
horse, which was still trembling with fear, and objected 
strangely to having such a load as that which its 
master was winding about it. However, at last the 
boa was secured, and Charlie, remounting, rode on 
briskly till he came in sight of the bungalow, and 
entered the precincts of the enclosure around it. 

There, pulling up, he dismounted, unfastened the 
clammy burden, and laid it at length on the path 
behind a mass of tree-ferns and beautiful flowering 
shrubs. : 

“Tl get the brute skinned to-morrow,” thought 
Charlie, ns he rode up to the door, where a servant 
cane promptly for his horse, and a little white figure 
ran out eagerly to draw him into the pleasant room, 
which was bright with lamps shaded with soft rose 
silken shades, and tastefully decorated with quantities 
of graceful ferns and lovely flowers.’ __ 

“Did you find out about the big tigers?” asked 
Effie, after he had. settled down. ; 

“T found out all about the tigers,” was his reply. “I 
am to have a shy at them on Monday. And I got two 
jolly pheasants, and——” Charlie was going to tell of 
is sl dsanture with the snake, but his cager little wife 


exclaimed, 
“T am glad, Charlie. Oh, do, do let me come. 
I know ladics do go on the elepbanta ; Mra. Dasher 


told me she shot one.” 

“ An elephant, Etfie?” 

“No, you tease, I said a tiger.” . 

“Just what you didn’t say, dear. Mrs. Dasher, a 
great dragoon of a woman, could face all the beasts of 
the field ; a scrap like you would be scared to death 
when the tigers showed up and the guns began to 
bang,” returned Dacre, laughingly. 

“f shouldn't! I’m quite as brave as Mra. Dasher, or 
anybody else. You try me, Charlie,” exclaimed Effie, 
very indignantly. ; : : 

A gleam of fun stole into Dacre’s eyes, and a mis- 
chievous smile played on his lips, but he said, very 
gravely, : 

“T will try you, madam. I do not believe that you 
have the pluck to walk all round the garden alone, 
even in this bright moonlight.” ‘ 

“ Haven't I, though?” cried Effie, springing up and 
making for the door. 

“You'd better take your revolver, Mrs. Dacre, you 
may meet a hobgoblin,” remarked Charlie. 

“Just to oblige you I will,” responded Effie, with 
dignity, and, turning back, she took the pretty little 
silver-mounted weapon from the rack. “Good-bye, 
Charlie.” 

“Tl stay and read my letters, and come if you 
scream,” he replied, smiling. ‘ 

“No, you won't; 1 shan’t scream, of course; but 
promise not to come, or you will pretend that I was a 
coward when I wasn’t,” Ettie replied; and, after a 
few arguments, Dacre promised that she should go and 
return quite unprotected. So, assuming a martial 
air, Effie marched oft, head erect, pistol in hand, turn- 
ing, as she reached the door, to give a laughing adieu 
to her husband, who was leisurely turning over his 
letters. 

“TI shall just look these through, and then havea 
bath and dress ; so you will know where to tind me, 
when you come back,” he called after her, as she went 
out into the moonlight. 

“All right,” was the reply, as the light figure 
vanished amidst the feathery tree-ferns and palms 
which grew about the door. 

Charlie Dacre chuckled to himself merrily. 

“Tm glad that I never said a word about the boa. 
Won't my brave lady scamper back in a fright?” he 
thought ; “or perhaps she'll have a shot, and declure 
she killed him. What a joke !—that’ll be it, l’d bet a 
fiver ; she’s a rnre plucky little girl.” 

Lighting a cigarette, he began to open his news- 
papers and letters. 

Suddenly he heard a ery from the direction in which 
the boa constrictor’s body had been left. This was 
quickly followed by the tiny, sharp crack of Effic’s 
little revolver. Dacre fancied there was a second call, 
and again the pistol-shot rang out. 
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Half inclined to break his promise, he listened 
intently ; then, smiling at his own nervousness, he 
took up another letter. This proved to be a long and 
im t one from his man of business in England. 
A far-away cousin, rich and childless, had died without 
a will, and it seemed probable that Charlie, who had 
nover even seen the old man, was his heir-at-law. The 
letter u him to obtain leave at once and come over, 
if possible. His aunt, who was almost his sole near 
relation now living, was most anxious that he should 
do so, as the succession involved not money only, but 
an old manor house and family property. __ 

“Dear me,” thought Dacre. “Seems as if I must 
try and home to see about this business ; £5,000 a 
year and a fine old house is good enough. I don’t want 
to give up the regiment yet, though. By Jove! I know 
—Poor old Multiple might look after it for me, he’s 
dying to get to England. Splendid notion—good 
shooting, nice home farm—the very thing. I must 
tell Effie at once. Why doesn’t she come back ?” 

He started up, went to the door and looked out. No- 
thing was to be heard or seen of her. Dacre hesitated, 
and thought of his promise ; but, full of his news, re- 
marked aloud, “ Hang the promise; she ought to be 
back. Ah, perhaps she’s found out the trick, and is 
ae to frighten me now, the little monkey. I'll 
soon find her. 

He shouted vigorously, “ Effie! Effie!” and listened, 
but there was no reply, and Dacre turned his steps 
towards the spot where he expected to tind her. 

He was half-vexed, half-amused, at her persistence, 
and his keen eyes examined each tangle of creepers 
and shrubs carefully for a glimpse of her dress. Sud- 
denly a slight cracking sound cauglit his ear. No 
doubt she was close to him, and had perhaps thrown 
some dark wrap over her white tea-gown. 

He stole hastily round the bushes, hoping to catch 
her unawares on the other side—and then— He 
eae as if turned to stone— Had the dead come 
to lite ?—or was he mad—or in some horrid dream 4% 

Almost at his feet Iny his Ett, his heart’s darling, 
her golden ‘hair loose about her head, one hand out- 
stretched with the pistol still grasped in it, the other 
clenched in the laces and soft muslin of her dress, which 
she had torn open in the agony of suffocation, her large 
blue eyes were staring widely, with a fixed and agonised 
expression, her rosy ripe open and drawn back as if she 
had gasped out her life in torture. And about the 
white breast and round the duinty form that he lind so 
often clasped to himself with loving arms, a hideous, 
long, lithe reptile was twined. A dark mark round the 
fair throat told that the breath had been esl ae by 
yet another coil, and the terrible destroyer, havin 
done its deadly work, was leisurely licking the saad 
face with its long, slender tongue. 

_ And once more the low sound, as of something crack- 
ing, was heard, and with ‘maddening, sickening horror, 
Charlie Dacre intuitively felt that it was caused by 
the crushing of his Ettie’s slight bones in that deadly 


embrace. ith dazed, uncomprehending gaze he 
oes his eyes tixed on the scene, repeating under his 
reat 


“T’ll swear I killed it. I swear it was dead.” 

And then, half turning from the spot, his eyes lit on 
the dead boa lying as he had left it, and there went 
up to heaven a cry such as can only be wrung from a 
man when his soul is torn by suppressed agony, for 
the truth flashed upon his reeling Dra 

He had killed the creature most surely, but its mate 
had tracked him through the jungle, and was by the 
dead body or in the shrubs when poor Ethie came out. 

Perhaps she had first fired at the dead snake, and so 
still more enraged its companion. Clearly she had 
been caught too much unawares to make good her 
escape, though a wound on her destroyer’s neck 
proved that she had fought for her life, but in vain. 
Aud the territied servants, summoned by that heart- 
rending cry, were only in time to see a still fair corpse 
eruelly crushed and injured, and a man mereitully 
bereft by heaven of his senses, madly fighting with a 
huge and hideous serpent for the possession of it, 
_———— ee ee eee 
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A REMUNERATIVE LITTLE 
GAME. 


——— 


“J was walking along, andying what new dodge I 
could take up, when I saw a bill stack up ina milk 
shop. ‘To Sarah P.—’ it said. ‘ Return immediately 
to your afflicted parents, who are your truest friends. 
Your mother has been laid ona of sickness b 
-our cruel conduct, and your poor father is well-nig: 
broken-hearted. me home without delay, and what- 
ever has mares will be forgiven.’ 

“That’s all the bill said,” continued the elderl 
moucher, turning to us to resume the narration. “It 
warn’t no business of mine, and yet the minute I 
clapped eyes on it it was, in a manner of speaking, 
like a finger-post pointing to the right road. I put it 
to you now—I don’t know who you are, or what your 


talents may be—but put yourself in my place, and 
what would you have done under the circumstances?” 
“Lf I had known where Sarah P—— was to be 


found I should have gone and told her father, if that 
js what you mean.” 

“And you'd have got, p'raps, a shilling for your 
trouble, and very likely got your head punched by the 
ehay Sarah had gone off with,” remarked the moucher, 
with great contempt for my limited capacity for avail- 
ing myself of opportunities. “I did better than that, 
{ went straight toa printer's and had a hondred hand- 
Lills struck off, not exactly alike, but something after 
the same pattern as that one in the mi!k shop. 

“Left her home,’ I put it, ‘Kate—, aged seventeen, 
but tall and womanly for her age, good-looking, but 
somewhat delicate. It is supposed that she is at pre- 
sent at some seaside resort. Should this meet her eye 
she is implored by her broken-hearted father, who has 


already exhausted his small savings in searching for. 


her, to return to the home she has made desolate, and 
her still loving parents will receive her with rejoicing.’ 

“That was how I worded it,” continued he, with an 
air; “and then, with the handbills in one ket, and 
a few sandwiches and a drop of gin in ihe ether I 
took an excursion ticket to Eastbourne, a place Yd 
heard a lot about, but never before had been to. I 
wasn’t well dressed, mind you—that would have 
crabbed my bait as to having exhausted my small 
anvings. ‘Io look at me, I might have been a hard- 
ee mechanic in his Sunday clothes, the wuss for 
wear, through being worn unusually on week-days. 

“ Bold as brass, I goes straight to the police-station. 
‘Pon me word, when I think of it,” he remarked 

roudly, “it always seems to me that it deserved a 

etter name than mumping ; it was a cut above it. 

“I went straight to the police-station, and | pro- 
duced my bill, and in an agitated manner I gave ‘em 
to understand that the party mentioned in it was my 
own daughter, and that [ had reasons for suspectin, 
that she had been seen in that neighbourb and f 
hegged and implored the superintendent on duty to 
tell the bobbies on beat to keep a sharp look-out for 
her, at the same time giving my address at a humble 
little crib in a back street, to which they could direct 
her if they found her. 

“That’s all I did, sir. Just so much, and no more, 
and the trick was done ; and if I had come down with 
a fipun note a week to spend, I couldn’t have been 
Letter off or more comfortable. I could cut about 
where I liked, and enjoy myself, the only drawback 
vers that I had to look miserable all the time I was 

oing it. 

“T hadn’t been there a couple of days before I found 
myself an object of interest whenever I came out for a 
stroll. My painful story became known, and ladies 
used to stop me, make inquiries after my errin’ gal, 
and press half-suverings into my hand, and beg me to 
excuse the liberty they were ta ing while they did it. 

“I stayed at Eastbourne five weeks, and at the end 
of that time I had saved seven-pun-ten, and not wish- 
ing to overwork the dodge in one place, 1 gave out 
that it had come to my knowledge that my undutiful 
child had been seen in bad company on Ryde Pier, 
and, with only my stock of handbills as luggage and o 
letter from one kind lady, who took a great interest in 
me in my trouble, to another lady at Cowes, I toddled 
off to the Isle of Wight, and there I played the same 
cards, and did so well that I turned up mumping and 
took a real holiday, and led a gentleman's life, cutting 
about here and there and making the money Hy for 
nearly a month. 

“Then, being stumped out, I started the lost 
daughter dodge again at Hastings, and after that at 
Jiournemouth, and then I went off to Scarborough, 
intending to make a jolly good wind up amongst the 
swells there, and then come home and lay by tor the 
winter. And what do you thiuk spoilt me there?” 
the elderly mumper asked, with great disgust. “You'd 
never guess, It was ackshally my own wife! 1 hain’t 
had dothing to do with the greedy old wixen since she 
got me that three months. No fear. 

“ Yes, just because I failed in sending her ten shil- 
lings a week for a month or two, she was that mali- 
cious that she turned up one day, all unexpected, and 
rounded on me, kicked up a blessed row at the ed 
ings, and gave information to the police that the hand- 
ville was all lies, and that the only daughter I had was 
a respectable al out at service. And, as I have told 
you,” he concluded, his voice husky with emotion, “1 
‘was sent for three months, like a common thief.” 
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LION TAMING. 
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Wuew and where “lion taming” ficst became a 
per ion does not appear to be known. 
Mark Antony is said to have driven two lions, but the 
imala to harness 


" 


delicate duty of breaking the ani to was 
probably deputed to someone whose life was i 
to be of less value. 


Before the “lion king,” with his improved salary, 
became one of the circus and men staff, it is 
probable that individuals, under the less pone 
name of keeper, were accustomed to go through pe 
formances with lions and_ tigers, as “ Manchester 
Jack” used to do before Van Amburgh arrived in 
England with his trained animals. 

The way in which “ Van” first became familiarised 
with wild animals has not been ascertuined, but since 
his time two very celebrated men have taken to the 
business without any previous experience, and both 
were successfu 
_ These were Crockett and Macomo. The former was 
in the band of Sanger’s Cireus; and when the pro- 
prietors started lions as a counter attraction to Howe's 
and Cushing’s American Circus, they offered Crockett 
the berth, chiefly on account of his imposing appear- 
ance. The musician acce the aie and, 
like Van Amburgh, died a natural deat 

Jacomo came into notice quite as suddenly, bein 
engaged at a inoment’s notice after offering himself, 
while Manders’ Menagerie were performing at Green- 
wich. Macomo’s predecessor was a man named Strand 
who used to sell cakes and gingerbread at erie 
was known as“ Billy Strand, the Gingerbread King,” 
and who, like Crockett and Macomo, offered his ser- 
vices on an emergency. 

It is often supposed that lions are drugged, or sur- 
feited with f prior to going through their perform- 
ances, though both suggestions are wide of the mark. 
Drugs are unknown, and from 10 to 14lbs, of food 
is given once aday. In menageries they are fed in 
the evening, Lecause then visitors come in greater 
nunibers, and an extra charge of sixpence is made for 
admission during feeding time. © 

Among other erroneous ideas concerning the details 
of lion taming is that red-hot irons are kept in readi- 
ness, in case of an accident to the tamer. None 
of the principal lion tamers now living have ever 
known of hot irons being kept. The origin of the 
story was that when Manders had his menagerie, 
paraffin lamps of the old form were used to light the 
entrance. The round burners used to get red hot some- 
times, and one night some spectator, thinking that the 
red-heated burner was the end of an iron support, 
asked whether it was not the hot iron for the lions. 
Manders, showman-like, was equal to the occasion, and, 
with the object of investing the-performance with 
additional excitement, explained that the irons were 
kept to assist the tamer in case of need. : 

‘ontrary to general belief, too, a lion tamer does not 
care about beginning with lions too pou: As cubs, 
they are, of course, easier to handle, but as they grow 
up their tempers may get worse, and may eventually 
be spoiled by training. The fraternity say that a 
lion seldom alters for the worse after he is two or 
three years old, and that when he reaches that age a 
competent trainer can pretty well tell whether it will 
be safe to peer with him or not. 

“It would be suicide,” said a celebrated tamer the 
other day, “to go into some lions; and I think I can 
tell in a very few minutes whether a strange lion is or 
is not safe.” 

Moreover, lions vary in their temperament as much 
as men. Some lions éve quote the sume authority) are 
quiet enough so long as they are not struck or pulled 
about ; they will jump, sit up, and do other feats, but 
must not be beaten. Others, again, will never make 
good performers, but will stand a good deal of flogging 
without turning on the perforiner. 

Livingstone, Selous, and Anderson have left it on 
record that in their opinion lions are afraid of man, 
and will not attack him unless molested. This is 
doubtless well known to lion tamers, and is a trait of 
which they take as much advantage as possible in 
their care not to upset a strange animal by any violent 
treatment. 

Lion tamers, as a rule, prefer lions to lionesses, and 
dislike a troupe of both sexes mixed. In such cases the 
danger of entering the den is quadrupled, and mis- 
chief is pretty sure to result sooner or later. 

As an extra attraction, Miss Hilton appeared as a 
“Lion Queen” in her uncle’s menagerie, put the 
animals eg e the usual performances, and her 
appearance induced Mrs. George Sanger, then Miss 
Chapman, to show her skill in the same line. Mrs. 
Batty also performed with the animals, as did Miss 
Helen Blight, whose tragical end caused a strong feel- 
ing against permitting the performances of “Queens.” 
The menagerie wos at Chatham, when some of the 
officers strolled in after the conclusion of the re; lar 
performance, and asked Miss Blight to put the animals 
through their feats again. She complied, and on enter- 
ing the den struck a tiger on the nose with ‘her whip. 
The beast.was dozing, and on being struck jumped u 
and seized Miss Blight by the dress; she fell ies 
and then the tiger caught her by the throat and kill 
her. : 


higs 


self quite the most important personage 
but, though he carried himself sh beuval he was plainly 


the room with him, and, 


Rae ee OT + tre 


Wuxn Prince Bismarck was & young 

member of the Prussian Lower Howse by tluft 

specie wares aveyay" mouth, and-so 

rederick Wiliam IV. thin fe 
Prussian at 


him Chief Secro of the 
Frankfort. a 


when a ball was announced one Christmas 


down the room. 


_ This was a Monsieur Jouvois de Clancy, well known 
in Frankfort society as a member of the French Corps 
Legislatif, and a noted duellist. 
He was a fine, Lig man, and evidently thought him- 
in room ; 
not accustomed to igure at balls, for had brought. 
his hat (one of the old regulation beaver paren to 
Hen when he danced, it in his 
eft hand. 


The aignk of this args, self-satisfied-looking French- 
man, waltzing round roéom. with his hat held out at 
arm’s len was too much for Bismarck. He left the 
ballroom and ran to a neighbouring beershop, where he 
procured a dozen copper coins, about equal in value to 
our half-penny; then, returning, stationed himself 
against the wall, and waited his opportunity. 

Soon the Frenchman came sailing majestically 
along, his hat still at arm’s len conversing soft] 
with his partner. Asheapp , Bismarck 
forward, and, with a pleasant smile, dropped his twelve 
coins into the hat. . 

The can e that case aves pet eee face 
was qui ing; he turned pe ly pu 
Ered for breath. Stopping short in hi dancing, he 

his partner back to her p and then came 
towards Bismarck, who was standing and looking 
about in an unconcerned manner. 
- As he walked along, quivering with he ner- 
his pal lifted his hat towards his head, and the coppers, 
rolled out all over the floor. This quite upset Bis- 
marck, who laughed out loud. Monsieur de gan 
stood still a moment, and then dprang at him wii 
clenched fists, and there certainly would have been a 
scuffle if friends had not seized him by the arms and 
hurried him away. The next morning a French ca) 
tain waited on Bismarck with a challenge, the result 
of which was a duel with pistols at three o'clock the 
same afternoon. 

Bismarck was lucky enough to escape unhurt, and 
succeeded in wounding his adversary rather severely. 
The latter, we should imagine, was careful to leave his 
hat in a cloak-room the next time he went toa 


a 


A Hamrsume graveyard contains a tombstone 
erected to the memory of “ three twins.” 
——— 


A reacueer asked a class to write an Lied on “The 
Result of Laziness,” and one of the bright bat 
boys in the class handed in as his composition & b . 
sheet of paper. 
I —— : 
A Begun chemist claims to have discovered a 
chemical’ preparation which will turn a living person 
to marble in six months, the petrifaction being com- 
plete one month after death. You can have your 
choice of white or mottled marble, and, if a good 
figure, you will be worth £50 as a piece of statuary. 
—jo 
Arawinta thinks seriously of applying for a di- 
vorce, on the ground of fraud. She was indu to 
marry Frederick, she ‘said, principally because every- 
body said ho was a ising young man; but when it 
comes to perene up to build the kitchen fire these 
cold mornings, he doesn’t rise a bit. Hence Ara- 
minta’s grievance. 
ef 
“Miss Munvxs,” said the proprietor, “do you know 
anything about the new minister who is going to 
have ch of the church in Havelock Street 
hereafter ? 
“Yes,” replied the shopwoman. “ Ho is a tall, fine- 
looking man, about twenty-eight, and he isn’t married.” 
“Miss Minks,” said the proprietor, briskiy, “you 
may put all the new bonnets we have in the front 
window.” 
—— ee 
“QGrvg me a bid, gentlemen—someone start the 
cart—do give us a bid, if you please—anything to 
start the cart,” cried an excited auctioneer, who 
on the cart he was endeavouring to sell “ Anything 
you plense to start it.” 
“Jf that’s all you wants, I'll start her for you!” 
exclaimed a broad-backed countryman, applying his 
shoulder to the wheel and giving the cart a sudden 
sh forward, tumbling the auctioneer over the side, 
y the time the fallen auctioneer had regained hig 
feet, the countryman had too. : 
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HOME NOTES, 


A Pacg MORE PARTICULARLY For LADIES. 


IsoBEL wild be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home Nores. 


Divide the oranges into sec- 
tions, sometimes called pigs ; 
remove all the white part, but do not break the skin ; 
dip each piece into brandy, then into powdered sugar 
and batter, and fry. 
For —, take ee? Bn of an 

, & large teaspoonful of sugar, 
and a grate of nutinee baal them till quite smooth, 
then add poonful of cream. Make the beer hot, 
but not polling mix in the other ingredients, and stir 
ill it is quite thick. 

To Clean Patent Leather Boots and 
Shoes, First remove all the dirt upon them with a 

* sponge or flannel ; then rub over the boots or 

shoes a paste consisting of two spoonfuls of cream and 
one of linseed oil, both of which require warming before 
being mixed. Polish with a soft cloth. 


Jersey Wonders for Afternoon Tea. 


One Ib. flour, two oz. butter, two oz. sugar, grated nut- 
, two teaspoonfuls baking-powder, one or two eggs. 


Any amount of remnants of 
Savoury Telly * poultry and game can be 


cut into small dice, mixed with quarters of hard- 
boiled sep end put into moulds filled up with savoury 
jelly, which can just as well be made of gelatine dis- 
solved in stock, as of calves’ feet. This, if duly sea- 
soned with plenty of pepper and not too muc ub 
is delicious. Instead of poultry scraps, well-pick 
shrimps or prawns make a pleasant change. 

Beef and Lentils. 
underdone cold meat, with onions, r, and salt. 

and nashod ; 


them with Pepper and salt, and warm them op in 


gravy. Tak : 
The Way to Poach Eggs. jene “wide and 


half filled with water, throw in a small saltspoonful of 
salt, and place it over a clear fire. Break the eggs 


- into separate cups, but do not break the yolks. When 


JZ 


the water boils take the pan off the fire, glide the eggs 
gently into it, and let them stand until the whites 
appear almost set ; then, without shaking them, move 
@ pan over the fire and simmer them for three 
minutes, Lift them out separately with a slice, trim 
off the ragged edges, and serve them upon dressed 
spinach, or upon minced veal, turkey, or chicken, or 

upon toasted bread buttered. 
There 


Water-pipes in Frosty Weather. ; 3°". 


the water-pi in 
is to ave & amall 


the frost comes, the gas-jet be lighted, the effect will 
be that the eistern will become a boiler on a small 
scale, circulating sufficient warmth through the pipes 
to prevent the action of the frost, either in stoppin 

the supply or in bursting them. Every househol 

might be saved from a winter’s mishap by this simple 
mode, without the unsightly process of hay-banding a 


service-pipe. ae 5 a 
ipeclay and water mix 

To Scour Roards. together until they form 

a thick paste, and spread over the part where there is 
a stain, will take out the grease very soon. This is a 
foreign practice, and a very successful one. Others 
prefer thickly. covering the spot with dry fullers’ 
earth, or, if this does not succeed, a mixture may 
be made of five parts of fullers’ earth to one part 
eaek of pearlash and soft soap, with boiling water to 
make a paste ; lay it on quite hot, and leave till quite 
dry (say all night), and then scour it with soap or 
silver sand and water. For simply making the boards 
a good colour, and to keep them free from insects, use 
the following mixture :—A quarter of a pound of lime 
and three-quarters of a pound of sand, to half a pound 
of soft soap. Lay it on the boards and scrub it in 
well, wash it off with clean water, and make it as dry 
as possible. If ink should be aps on boards it may be 
removed by the application either of spirits of salt or 
strong muriatic acid, and afterwards simply washed. 
For painted boards, either on the floor or wainscotting, 
better or more cleansing can be used than 

earth, with or without soap. 


- PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


1 Ks Cut then the long 

To Broil Kidneys. \° , sprinkle a little pep- 
and salt on them, run a skewer through them 

eep them fiat; broil over a clear fire, and turn 

i eg until they are done. Do not prick them 

ii 


with a fork. 
If you have a sweet cake that is a 
Stale Cake. little stale, shut it up closely in a 
wooden box, and put it before the fire about an hour 
before it is required for tea; turn it round occasionally 
and do not place it so near the fire as to scorch the 
wood. Jf the cake is large cut it into slices. 


4 One pound of sausages, 
Sausag 6 Pudding. steeped in boiling water 
to remove their skins. Make some suet crust, and line 
a pudding-basin with it ; place on the crust the sausage 
meat, an onion chop a few sage leaves also 
chopped, pepper and salt, and some stock and mush- 
room ketchup to moisten the whole. Cover up the 
pudding with the suet crust, and boil in a floured 
cloth for three hours. ee iin 
should never ep 
App les and Potatoes in the same cellar, or, 
if this is unavoidable, the potatoes should be kept 
in the warmest part of the cellar, and apples in a 
barrel, well headed up, near the windows, where, on 
days when the air outside is only a fow degrees above 
freezing, they can be treated to a cold breeze from the 
open windows, while at the same time the atmosphere 
in the part of the cellar where the potatoes are kept 
does not fall below forty degrees. 
Pound in & mortar a quarter of 
Cheese Cutlets. a@ pound of Cheshire cheese, 
two ounces of butter, two eggs, a teaspooyful of made 
mustard, a dash of cayenne, and pepper and salt to 
taste. Make this into small cakes, and lay them ona 
dish (not so that they touch each other), then set them 
on achafing dish of coals, and hold over them a sala- 
mander till they are browned. In the meantime toast a 
round of bread, aet it on a dish before the fire, baste it 
well with a wineglassful of port wine, cut it into eight 
portions, and lay the cutlets one on each. Serve them 
up hot, and garnish with tufts of tarragon. 


Another Cure for Chilblains, The follow. 


ing cure for 
these annoyin sts was published by order of the 
Government o urtemburg. Mutton tallow and 
lard, of each half a pound ; melt in an iron vessel, and 
add hydrated oxide of iron two ounces, stirring con- 
tinually with an iron spoon until the mass is of 
a uniform black colour; then let it cool, and add 
Venice turpentine two ounces, Armenian bole one 
ounce, oil of bergamot one drachm ; rub up the bole 
with a little olive oil before putting it in. Apply 
several times daily by putting it upon lint or linen. 
Heals the worst cases in a few days. 
Place a 


Luminous Bottle or Watch Light. Bice 


of pheepher as the size of a into a long glass phial, 
and pour oil, just as hot as the hand can bear, carefully 
over it till the phial is one-third filled. e phial 
must be carefully corked, and when used should be 
unstoppered a moment to admit the external air, then 
slased | ain. The empty space of the phial will then 
appear Juminous, and give as much light as a dull 
ordinary lamp, and just sufficient to see the face of a 
watch. Each time that the light disap on re- 
moving the stopper it will instantaneously re-appear. 
In cold weather the bottle should be warmed in the 
hands before the stopper is removed. A phial thus 
prepared may be used every night for six months, 
° ° There is a great deal of pre- 
To Boil Onions. judico against this most 
wholesome of all vegetables. Take two pounds of 
onions, peel them carefully ; wash and put in two 
quarts of water; add two tablespoonfuls of salt, 
and boil again until the onions are tender; the 
length of time onions require to cook depends upon 
their condition. In summer, when fresh, they 
take from one-half to three-quarters of an_hour, in 
winter from one to one and a half hours. When the 
boiling is finished, put in a cullender and allow to drain 
thoroughly. For the sauce, take a tablespoonful of 
flour, a tablespoonful of butter, and mix them tho- 
roughly, beating them to a cream ; a saltspoon of salt, 
half of white pepper, a pint of milk, and one half-pint 
of water ; pour it over the butter and flour, and then 
cook the sauce over a slow fire; put the onions into 
the sauce and heat thoroughly. 
Courtney Soup.—Boil equal parts 
‘ Two Soup a of potatoes and tataies in water 
with one onion and a head of celery, adding pepper 
and salt to taste. When the vegetables are quite done 
pass the whole through a hair sieve. Put the soup in 
@ saucepan on the fire, and as soon as it boils add a 
pat of fresh butter, or some good beef dripping, and 
plenty of chervil, a pinch of parsley, and a few 
tarragon leaves, all finely minted ; then pour it over 
slices of toast, andserve. Hasty Soup.—Three potatoes, 
three turnips, three parsnips, three onions, three 
heads of celery, thinly sliced and fried ; stew for some 
hours in weak stock. When quite tender keep some 
pieces of each vegetable to put in the soup; pass all 
the rest through the sieve, and add a good cupful of 


pea soup, or soaked and boiled peas to thicken the 
; to taste; warm it up; add the fried 
pieces to it at the last, 
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° stone 
The Stains of Iron Rust % hm he] 


by washing the stone with hydrocloric acid diluted 
with four parts of water ; then washing with clean 
water. the stone is marble, use oxalic acid in 


solution of water. 
Chapped Hands 


are an especial source of 
annoyance to many persons 
in cold weather. Homely as the remedy may seem, 
there is probably nothing better or more effective than 
a simple rubbing with pure mutton tallow. One part 
of glycerine to two eer of soft water, with a few 
drops of rose water added, will be found very useful ; 
8o will vaseline, or either of the following recipes :— 
One drachm of borax, six ounces of rose water, and an 
ounce of glycerine.—One ounce of glycerine and one 
ounce of alcohol, mix together, then add eight ounces 


of rose water ; bottle for use. 
. All who have cooking to 
Using up Scrap 8. do should understand 
how to use up all scraps of meat, fish, or fe yams 
and never throw away even a spoonful of gravy. 
Scraps of meat left on the carcases of roast fowls will 
make savoury little moulds, small Roman pudd 
etc. Scraps of beef, mutton, etc.,can be mixed with 
boiled rice, or a few mashed potatoes, and made into 
rissoles, pasties, and so on. raps of vegetable may 
be curried or made into a purée; and the merest scraps 
of fish may be scalloped, made into patties, or fish 
pudding, and used in a great many other ways. 
A. M. writes :—“ May I point 
Potato Soufié. _out that IsopeL ieaaines a 
dish. For ‘Potato souflé’ read ‘Potato farcie.’ 
* Pommes de terre soufiés’ are the funny little air-balls 
of fried potato that so astonish the tourist in Paris. 
They are supposed to be a great secret, but it is a 
simple enough mystery, which was discovered b 
accident. Take a potato, cut it into rather thic 
slices, and fry them as usual in butter or drip ne 
Now place them on a plate and let them go pd y 
cold. Heat in the frying-pan plenty of dripping (oul 
is used in France), and put in the slices of potato. 
They will quickly puff up into air-balls, Brown and 
serve in the usual way.” 
. Zinc is best cleaned with hot 
Useful Hints. soapy water, then polished with 
kerosene. Lard, if applied at once, will remove 
the discolouration after a bruise. In making po 
soup, having passed the peas and liquor through a 
sieve, return it to the saucepan and stir till it boils up. 
This prevents it separating, and the thick part does not 
fall to the bottom. To remove fruit stains, moisten 
the stain, and hold it over the fumes of a burning brim- 
stone match. Nothing is better than turpentine 
for the banishment of carpet worms and moths. 
A little petroleum added to the water with which 
waxed or polished floors are washed improves their 
looks. To remove paint from linen or woollen 
garments, pour a little alcohol on the place and soak 
it for an hour. Then rub gently, and the paint will 
crumble out. To brighten the inside of a tea or 
coffee-pot, fill with water, add a piece of soap, and boil 
for about forty-five minutes. Keep a clasp knife, 
or a knife ot : ae Sea rom those in 
common use, for the sole purpose of peeling onions, 
and so avoid the flavour and ie of them where it is 
neither expected nor desired. Powdered rice is 
said to have a great effect in stopping bleeding from 
flesh wounds. As the price of starch varies, it may 
be worth while to mention that in a warm, dry closet 
it will keep good for some years, 


LADIES’ WORK COMPETITION. 


We offer Prizes to the value of TEN PoUNDS for competition among 
our lady readers. The various articles which are sent te compete for 
these Prizes, will, after the awards have been decided, be distributed 
among Societies which exist for the purpose of assisting the deserving 
poor, regardless of sect. Thus, uretbes! ve of the chance of gaining a 
substantial prize, each competitor will have the satisfaction of know’ 
that the of clothing which she sends will be devoted to a 


cause. 
The gti Paced the articles for the best of which prizes will be 


awarded, and value of the latter :— 
Ph cad = 
1. CoTTON NIGHT-DRESS—Full woman's size as ee Or ha 
2 FLANNEL PEtTi00aT—Full woman'ssize, no tucks .. 15/- 7/6 
8. KNITTED WOOLLEN STOCKINGS— Man's or woman's size 20/- 10/- 
4. CoTTON CHEMISE—Full woman's size .. ee ~ 126 786 
6. MAN'S FLANNEL SHIRT... ee ees +. 20/-  10/- 
6. HOOD FORCHILD UNDER SIX—Madeof woollen material 15/. 78 
Special Prizes for Young Readers. 
(Between 12 and 15 years of age.) 
7. CHILD'S WOOLLEN FRocK—Suitable for children 
between 8and6 .. we oe oe a» 20/- 10/- 


(Under 12 years of age.) 
pee Na Peery pat ier SCARF .. «+ 10/- 6 /- 
garments shoul made plainly, and of warm and servi: 
ee eee . may _ Longer either by hand oF peti 

jon and on! 
belors aa tent i, : y, and garincnts must not be washed 
ame and a 8 of sendcr must be stitched on to each garment; 
and, with each, must be a certificate stati t unal : 
ee eae stating that it is the ded work 
All competitions =e be sent before Feb. 1, to 


er 
omirampte Chances Ee 
emple mn 
jadication will be assisted if sn reap 


The work of 
of being Kept until the love of the Comsntiinas 


goon as possible, 


RON N'S WERKLY, "300 
THEW DEPARTURE IN MORNING JOURNALISM 1 


—<——sta0 °° ies | 
Eas\ ‘auetier. Counting - Compatition ion. 
 wettes ike I "Headings of Saree ietae 

SED Ben pe ay ag Ganley Sais Sovtercel ae 


SILVER LEVER Payer | On January the ist, 1894, 
LD WA 


For the most Artistic List. So work away, these are prizes ic. trying for. We have already 
vaid away in cash and prizes over £1,000. Send in your Lists, with P.O. for 1s. Gd., and three * . A 
Jal -penny stamps for result, on or before Fednssas day, ; January 28th. Results sent, together with will be issued with the 
copy of our ‘‘ Prize Herald,” Febraary 2nd, particulars of our 

GRAND oa ae SOM PEBTITION 

IN WHICH A 
30 GUINEA HBSTET ORGAN 
Will be given as First Prize. This instrament is now on view at Messrs. Horn & Robinson's 
Music Depot, Gold Street, Kettering. Send in your liste as early as yoa can to 


W. PETERS, “Herald” Office, 17, Market Street, Kettering, Northamptonshire. 
ala cE a a A SR 
we ae oe C RONIC E 
SELL’S DICTIONARY 
Will be divid d amongst those t correctly the letters“A’inJOP THE WORLD'S 7 MES F i i 
the firet and second chapters i The —_ of Apostles,” old or FOR 189: NOW READ 
Cot 7 senting ona te references. 


RED NOSES. 


thro impaired afzestion.) 


bstantial prize for] (Caused 

correct work. those who would wish to be relieved of this 

Send not ier than si senary 18th, with Postal Order 1s., and stamped 

ca On| 1 nc LITERAR) ‘SUI F LEMENT, 
(BONN, 177, Hampstead Road, London, N.W.| ust Savara, tosdon, Wie. sho, wil 


~ SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
THE GARNIER ENAMELLED LETTER AND ADVERTISING SIGN CO., 


: LIMITED, Q 
61, FARRINGDON BOAD, & oe GEAY’s INN ROAD, LONDON. 
Advertising upon the walls of rail stations and rare Places | eg now become so general that we may 
for the extent to which i¢ is carried oak with good 


And regularly on’ Wednesdays following, there 


‘WHICH, IN ADDITION TO 


Reviews of New Books & Periodicals by Eminent Writers, 
AND : 


eo} BRIGHTLY-WRITTEN NOTES on CURRENT EVENTS In the WORLD 
of LETTERS, 8CIENCE, and ART, will contain 


business world. 
Amongst these advertisements few are more frequently seen, or more ue recognised as plcasing and 
effective than those executed in Enamelled Copper Letters ireatel by M. Garnier ; whilst ordinary advert ements, 


foe.versting and” bantifal 49 boris with aon coms dingy and ui, and naire eauent rere oe | Pe ei iing Stories 
By MODERN MASTERS OF ROMANCE. _ 


colours are never washed cut or faded, they never become cracked, Lruken, or disfigured, and need only to be occa: 

sionally wathed with clean water in order to become as bright as at the very first. They are applicable to alincat 
bg ind of advertisement, and to innumerable peryones in connection with public announcements, sigus, 

ke. They were nu sooner introduced than they came int» general favour, and their popularity hea en 

increasing year by year, sv that now the demand for them is enormous. 

Palmam qui merutt ferat. An extract which lics before us from the Courrier de pga et PEurope, airing | : 

's Court, tells us that, ‘The real inventor of the 

other than our compatrio rnicr. "it was he wo | discovered tte method of applying upon upoa dsobes witers He 

enamel r aS eink to the @ilat‘on of the metal it covers; and at this moment thovsand these lettcrs are going 

establishments which M. Garnier has installed at Parisand London.” M. Garoier certainly 

advertising community for having provided them with so effective and excellent a means 

of ise, pry enterprise. 

or, as eur French con cooper? J joey Sloe eee them, “brilliant enamels” are unalterable and 


The first of these Stories (the Opening ters of whioh will 
appear in the issue of January Oey will 


insensible to changes of weather or climate. that they are provided in every needful variety 
for facias, si tablets for tradesmen's windows, ‘an in folk, Tex for every conceivable eee Tho Garnicr Letter 
Co. also sup; namelled Iron for Signs, Advertising, and Lettered Tablets of every option. The wholesale 
address of the Firm is 61, Farringdon Road, London, E.C.—From Railway Supplies Journal, iy 
a SS SS 


‘wenves, | ALL IN SEARCH OF HEALTH shoula wear Has wi LLIAM BLACK, 


r 


NERVES, 


zal HARN : NESS ee “DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA,” 


For which the exclusive right of first ublication in this country 
has been secured by the “Daily Chronicle” proprietors, 


With a view, also, to the fone development of those features 


ae for copies = the THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, and you will of the “Daily Chronicle, ” which have established its reputation 
astonished at the marvellous curative Peepers of HARNESS' as the 
ELECTROPATHIO 
E L E CT A 0 PAT Hl C ye nat of corrompondenta Doth at racer es ee a been if 
CURES CURES argely increased, and special arrangemen ave been made fora . 
RHEUMATISY, ~ pose bet legal ALL STOMACR, supply of exclusive information from the Untied Stat tas, sr aree 
aout, a LIVER, Australia, and other quarters of the English-speaking’ world, th 
SCIATIOA, and popular interest in whose affairs the ' 
LU MBAGO, KIDNEY 
PARALYSIS, DISEASES, DAILY CHRONICL 
EPILEPSY, | NERVOUS 
INDIGESTION, BXHAUSTICN, was the first of the morning papers to re. aise. 
CONSTIPATION, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NEURALGIA, and any signs of 
MELANCEOLIA, PREMATURE ; 
Sonera OLD AGE. The Proprietors have also much pleasure in announcing that, 


in order to mect the ever-increasing demand for their Journal, 
they have recently, at an enormous cost, 


it will pay you to meni 2is. at once, and obtain one of 
Harness’ world-famed Electropathic Bolts (post sree). 


toy ‘pyle wean o, Se B PLT le fol guna” © coy. gr PUT DOWN AN ENTIRELY NEW PLANT OF TYPE AND 
of w Special Pesapeiet. recently 
Ze | AGNIFICENT MACHINERY, 


rengement of the nervous uystem, 
should write at once for Mr. C. B. 
Huensss’ Special Pamphlet, 
sntitled “Galvanic Electricity,” 
tin & post free to any addreas.) 


| ADVICE ‘} WHEN ORDERING SEND SIZE OF WAIST (NEXT SKIN), PAMPHLET 
"Pat | qadress—THE MEDICAL GATTERY BO, ETDs Sica WHICH WILL PRINT, FOLD, CUT, COUNT IN QUIRES, 
62, OXFORD STREET, (nastene rine.) LONDON, W. AND PASTE IN 8UPPLEMENT, AT THE RATE OF A 


QUARTER OF A MILLION COPIES PER HOUR. 


‘apt oo 
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TEBRSON'S “WRERLY. 


“WHAT CAN WE TELL YOU ? 
—————————————————————————————— SS aoOoOom— 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Maxy correspondents have pointed out the fact that 
last week the £1,000 Insurance Notice did not 
appear, and they want to know whether we have 
discontinued the System. We wish to say that we 
have not, and that the non-appearance of the notice 
in question was purely accidental. We went to 
press with the last number just before the Christmas 
holidays, when great stress of work had so disor- 
ganised the printing arrangements that everything 
was done in agrent bustle and rush. By the time 
it was discovered that the notice had been omitted 
the whole issue had been printed off, and it was too 
late to remedy the mistake. 

The confusion incidental to the holidays also had 
the effect of so delaying the printing of the last issue 
that it was not on sale at Messrs. W. H. Smith & 
Son’s bookstalls until Wednesday instead of Tuesday 
as it should have been. As subscribers who saw our 

_ notice regarding the change of time in publication 
have no doubt been surprised at this, we think it 
well toexplain matters. In future we trust that 
everything will work quite smoothly, and that the 
paper will be on sale everywhere on Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

THE announcement made in the Christmas number 
of the result of our Novel Competition has led to 
the receipt of many letters regarding the course 
adopted. We are glad to say that the great 
majority of the writers of these approve of the 

lan followed, and scem to fully enter into the 

eclings of the successful lady candidate. One or 
two, however, gruinble (we suppose that there 
must always be grumblers), saying that they con- 
sider they have a right to be told the full name 
and address of the lady selected. We must, how- 
ever, adhere to the promise we have given Miss 
Hill, and we are perfectly convinced that in doin 
go we shall be pleasing the bulk of our readers. If 
any applicants have not received photographs 
which they forwarded back again by the time this 
issue appears, we must ask them to exercise a little 
patience, as all will be returned at the earliest 
possible moment. The task of sending them back 
is necessarily in the hands of only a few people 
oY sine is very much occupied, so it is impos- 
€a~get them off as quickly as we should wish. 
Bo far as tho arrival at a detinite decision with 
regard to the gentleman is concerned, we have seen 
s Dpmber of applicants, but matters drag a little, 
for in the case of those who reside at a distance 
from London it is often impossible to arrange a 
time for an interview which will be mutually con- 
venient. However, we are doing all we can and 

"wifl report further progress next week. 

8. wishes to have our opinion as to whether a 
mother’s or a father's love is the stronger for their 
children. In the days of early childhood 
no doubt the ‘mother’s love is considerably the 
stronger, and, probably, the affection of the mother 
for her offspring usually continues to be stronger 
than that of the father during life. But, as the 
child grows out of the, to most male minds, unin- 
teresting stage of early infancy, the father’s love 
increases in intensity, and néountly, in a great many 
rns becomes quite as strong as that of the 
mother. 


_ +-«Rexos seems to feel that PstHan’s sarcastic epistle 


Sanent Tug Frivest Proression in THE WORLD, cast 
grave aspersion: upon the dignity of the professional 
pugilist’s calling, so he replies toit as follows :—“ It is 
sulle evident that Petnam cannot know much about 
the ‘noble art.’ He remarks: that it requires no 
especial, talent to become a good boxer. ‘This is 
quite absayd. for to become a proficient in the art 
of self-deferace requires a great amount of dexterity 


andendu -nce. as PeLuaM ever tried to stand up 
hefore - ~ofessional for a few rounds? if so, how 
did h after? Out of how many thousand 
hoxers 1cre any of consequence or note 4 This 
alone wo show. whether it 1s simple or not. ‘To 


work up a position like Slavin’s or McAunliffe’s re- 
quirces years of practice and hard tighting, aud how 
‘fnany minor champions would the aspirant have to 
ineet and conquer, beginning at the smallest boxing 
saloons, rising (perhaps) in time according to his 
proticiency ? ‘Then, again, boxers are very rarcly able 
to continue their profession after the age of thirty, on 
account of the setting and stiffening of the muscles. 
Then what can they do, supposing they have no trade 
to fall back on? Big stars, such as Alf Greenfield 
and Jem Mace, set up public-houses with boxing 
saloons attached ; the lesser lights, having won no 
purses or big events, cannot do likewise, and ina 
great many cases act as chuckers out in the low 
public-houses, or pass their lives away in some 
similar calling. No; most decidedly boxing is not a 
paying profession, the ‘only results gained in tho 
majority of cases being broken noses and general 
i rement,” 


Tue Mope. 


C. L.—It is quite natural that you should be disap- 


ifited, but you are only in the same boat as plenty 
a others. e wish we could afford to give a 


couple of guineas to every one who sends in a Prize 
Story, then there would be no disappointment. The 
outraged feelings of unreasonable competitors are a 
reat drawback to competitions of all kinds. Pro- 
bably a week never passcs without some people de- 
termining, as you have, never to take the paper 
again, and no doubt most of them do not even attain 
to your magnanimity in spending four more farthings 
to see what reply we lave to make to their strictures. 
It is hard to part with old friends, but we shall per- 
hups survive the cruel wrench. So bye lye. We 
expect to have you back again some day, when you 
have found that you can't do so well elsewhere. 


T. J. B. and SEVERAL: OTHER CORRESPONDENTS have 


written asking whether the Miss Hill, who is the 
successful lady candidate for our Novel Prize, is a 
certain Miss fri whom they know or have known. 

To these inquiries we can make no 
reply, as we do not wish to give any hint whatever 
as to the identity of the young lady in question. We 
hope that any Miss Hills whose friends have, with- 
out reason, supposed them to be the successful ape 
cant (and we are afraid, from the letters we have 
received, that a good many cases of this kind have 
occurred), will accept our apologies for any incon- 
venience to which they have been put. 


Mr. A. L. Marks, of Longsight, Manchester, writes to 


say that he has a collection of over one hundred 
truncheons from the different police forces of the 
kingdom, no two of which are alike. This is one 
of the most curious phases of the collecting mania 
that we ever remember to have come across. We 
wonder whether any other of our readers has been 
smitten with a desire to acquire a variety of speci- 
mens of these weapons of our Llue-coated guardians. 
At any rate, many of them must have formed 
more or less curious collections, and we shall be very 
glad to hear from those whose tastes have led them 
to do anything out of the way in this respect, witha 
view to working up into an article the various state- 
ments that come to hand. 


A. B. L. writes to tell us that at Newcastle, Staffs., 


women may be seen driving the cabs and omnibuses 
which run between that town and some adjacent 
villages. He says that they display great dexterity 
in handling the ribbons. P 
OVE-LETTER which appeared in our last 
issue has led J. Rt. H. to forward the following 
similar effusion, which, he states, was written by a 
farm labourer in answer to an advertisement inserted 
in the Yoresuire Post Ly a Gainsborough farmer. 
We should not care to vouch for the accuracy of this. 

dear sur,—I seed by the Stamfurd Gd as you was 
in wants of a laborer ime oppen to kum ef your plaice 
sutes me, ime one of the right eort mister. I can etack, 
thack, maw thissals, drink be-r, paint new gails, 
drive cauves, «lute rabbits, play the constant screamer, 
snair hares, tek kare of the granary key and settery and 
settery, besides a lot more kwaliticashuns hincluding 
mekkiu speaches at raddikle mectins. My wife plays 
on the peanner, #n’ can de fancy wool work an dress like 
ber missus besides thrawia flat iruns pretty reglar. 
Wages one pound a week andeverythink Bs and i must 
have a kow to mesen and two gallins of skotch wiskey 
wee out childer-ces duty on it—as I niake a point of hevin 
a wiskey an milk ithee mornin afoor b ckfast—but efoor 
tekken you fassin peny ile kum over an see yer—wat do 
yer say to Whitsundy or Mondy. ime a well edicated 
man as you ken see by mee ritin and spellin. and if you 
want to know me po'lyticks ime a red hot raddikle an 
ime fond of the grand hole man. i reckin the cottage 
hesa droring room in it—if it hesnt it weant be any use 
to me. but ile see about that when I kum over.—I am, 
yours respecktfully, ABRAM JENKIN. 

Mester Trusting, Wellsham. 

P.S.—I allus smoke cigars not bacca—bacca is low. 


L. R.—The Bank of England turns out twenty-four 


million pounds’ worth of bank-notes every week. 
This probably strikes you as being an excessive 
amount, but the authorities of the Bank consider it 
good policy to renew their notes as often as possible, 
in order that the peculiar crispness of the paper, 
which is one of the safeguards against forgery, may 
not wear off. 


Lotianp.— Uxbridge Road is usually awarded the dis- 


tinction of being the finest approach to London. It 
is broad, straight, and bordered with fine houses. 
Uxbridge Toad lois at its best in the early part of 
the summer, when the trees that border it are bright 
with fresh green leaves. 


Native oF ABERDEEN writes:—As yon are fond of 


yutting curious items into your paper perhaps you 
woulil ike to publish the fact iiae the See of 
numbering houses on onc side of the street with odd 
numbers, and on the other with even, was first 
adopted in this place in the year 1815. I wonder if 
you can tell me where the plan of distinguishing 
iouses by numbers tirst came into use 
We believe in Lincoln, where a row of red-brick 
houses facing the west front of the cathedral are 
known as the “ Number Houses,” from having been 
the first in the city thus distinguished. The exact 
date of the introduction of the system into Lincoln 
does not seem to be known ; but it was some years 
before the first numbering of houses in London, 
which took place in the case of New Burlington 
Street, in 1764, 


\ 


Ware nipeve : 
JaNuaRY 10, 1891. 


C.3. ML A. thus corrects us:—In the course of the 
reply to Question 188, it is said, “It is invariably 
found that larger drops (of rain) fall at the level of 
Lepaihirghen Cas is As ieee This, h 
almost universa ieved :-many years : 
comparatively recently, been scbncaseiged 4 to be 
untrue. The following is an extract from a re- 
port of a scientific conference held some time 

k :—Mr. G. J. Symons read a paper of Professor 
Phillips’s on the «Rainfall observations made upon 
York Minster.” These observations showed t 
the quantity of rain collected in gauges on 
the ground is much greater than at heights 
of ast. and 213ft. above the ground. Mr. Symons 
adverted to the theory of the gradual augmentation 
of rain drops in their progress to the ground through 
the humid air strata, but said that the latest received 
opinion on the subject is that the fall of rain is 
practically identical at all elevations, and that the 
observed F ferantes are due to imperfect collection 
of the guages. ‘The statement to which 
C. J. M. A. refers was based upon a_well-known 
authority. Its denial, however, by Mr. Symons, who 
is such a careful observer, is sufficient to prove its 
inaccuracy, and we therefore gladly correct it. 

Intenpina Competitor.—In the Homs Notes Com- 

etition no stipulation is made that articles sent 
in should have been made expressly for this 
competition. All we wish to know is that the 
article is the unaided work of the sender. By all 
means send in the garment you mention at once. 
We hope that competitors will forward articles as 
s00N as pombe or, besides simplifying matters 
immenisely, this enables a far more careful scrutiny 
to be made than is possf¥le when all come in to- 
gether, as the time for the close of the competition 
draws near. 

A. J. B.—The simplest way we know to prevent shop 
windows from becoming cloudy in cold weather is to 
cover them with glycerine. Care should be taken to 
epply the finest possible coat of this substance. 

A. E. H. wishes us to devote some space to the game 
of draughts. He says that there are, to his knowledge, 
forty papers in the country which devote a column 
weekly to the game. We are much obliged 
to our correspondent for this suggestion, but do not 
believe with him that a column devoted to draughts 
would add to the interest of the paper. It would, no 
doubt, be much appreciated by those readers who are 
experts at the game, but we are convinced that a 
much larger number would prefer that thé space 
were occupied by reading matter. 

An Encacep FELLow enters a protest which perhaps 
comes a little late, but which is, at the same time, 
applicells to some extent all the year round. He 
objects to grown-up people playing such games as 
Postiman’s Knock an others which involve indis- 
criminate kissing, and which are very commonly 
indulged in at Ulivictinan parties. AN ENGAGED 
FELLow writes so bitterly on this subject that we 
hardly like to publish his letter. People in his posi- 
tion would naturally be expected to feel more 
strongly on the point than others who are not 
betrothed, but we quite agree with the spirit of our 
correspondent’s strictures, and think it would be just 
as well to contine such games as those aguinst which 
he inveighs to the youngsters. 


OUR TERMS FOR LITERARY WORK. 


We pay for accepted original matter at the rate of Two 
GUINEAS A COLUMN, a@ rate higher, we belicve, than 
any in periodical literature. Litterateurs must please un- 
derstand that it ts useless to send any but very high-class 
matter. We hare an able permanent staff, perfectly capable 
of producing sufficient to mect requirements, but rather than 
depend solcly upon their efforts, we should like to receive 
assistance from smart outside contributors, Sotf any writer 
has an article or a story of striking and real originality, let 
hin recognise the fact that he can turn tt to more zrofitable 
account here than elsewhere. We do not require any hashed- 
up matter, of the ‘‘ Qucer Epitaphs” or ‘‘ Curious Wagers” 
style. To scnd anything of the kind would be only to waste 
contributors’ time a. d our own, 

Senders of MSS. should bear in mind the fact that though 
we endeavour to ensure the safe return of those which are 
unsuitable, and with which stamped envelopes are enclosed, 
we disclaim any responsibility in this respect. Neither can 
we undertake the custody of unsuitable MSS., so those with 
which stamped envelopes are not scent will be destroyed. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from the offices, 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


Half Year .... 

Three Months 

Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Offices : ‘Temple Chambers, don, EC. cia 
Back Numbers can always be obtained. 


Printed for the Proprietors, and eee vy them 
ion, EC, 


Chambers, Lon ot Teniple 
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PISO'S CURE for Consumption. 

PISO’'S CURE cures Asthma and Bronchitis. arveae 

PISO'S CURE cures Croup ard Whooping Cough. at 

PISO’S CURE cures all Coughs. = 
Price 1s. 14d. of all Chemists. 


Agent:—J. TOMLINSON, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 


“MYSTERIA.” 


THE NEW SPECIAL BOOK FOR ALL MEN AND WOMEN. 


EB true Guide to Married and Single Life ; nt to advertise any doctor or medicine. 144pp., 
post, free asa letter, 1s. ; cloth gilt, is. 31. BOBTHOS PUBLIBEING Oo. 50, Lord 
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£20 CASH PRIZES. 


READ THE FOLLOWING! 

£3, 21° 10a,, 108., pald tn those 

countlag ios correctiy "the pee” in the 
Last of 


—A lady writes:—‘' Will the publishers uf * My sterta 


verpool. ; 
copy of the book to my daughter, at given aldreas?” A legal gentleman ‘says :-—* This , } . 
VerT good book, Eetread tae bovk, nud thiok is ealouated todo much go . Vues oniy. Yoo, 1x Howat Order or (THE | AL BARD SAYS: 
ae OUR GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 20th. myn otal, aise reed ype te Spleen 

IMPORTANT TO BORROWERS. |f.q°ziitits iitvonsoh [2 Weirer Seuss tones avsnmae | Serco ingen es 


Remember only FOUR Chapters to count 
and £20 Prizes! 1 


ADVANCES GRANTED PRIVATELY, FROM 


£10 to £1,000, 

to Ladies, Gentlemen, and Traders generally, 0 their NOTE OF HaND 
ALONE, or upon Mortgage of Furniture, Plant, Btock, &e. without removal; “ith on lomra:tiona) “geice a. past in free, 
aleo upon Life Policies, Deeds, Kever-ione, &c., at FIVE PERCENT. For All who ge ta tor Prine Dompetitlune trea tor 
further particulars apply to the actual lender, 8 all purchasers who send correct answer to a 
, imple and easy problem. = Any person of 
éydinstry air play 


Mr. A. EDWARDS, 46 and 47, Temp — 
: Temple Avenue, London, E.C. pao Mogae rg Baitable Prise Competition 


THE FIRST BIG PRIZE FOREIGN 


AMUGEMENT FOR THE Dank EvENINGS.— 
rete to Find a Person's Age. Set of Cards 
* 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 


} TMustrated | ist of hundreds of PAckETs, We 
Of Fifty Gaineas (£52 10a) Value is a Bell American Organ, which has: been purehased of the New ao 
eminent world-renowned orgun makers, Tbe liell Organ and Piano Company, Limited, who pci remy geen hg ane ggg os Y 
have it now on view at their London Showrooms, 68, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. Messrs. for 168. Gd. competition by any reliable house. Favourably . ’ ) 
Bell & Co., in writing to “ PAIN,” said :—‘' We w.1l keep the organ in our showrooms, eo should — known thronghout the entire world.— WINCH £10 PRIZE. roOnT! = 
apyove call we shall be leased to show it to them. Enclused you will find rece! with NO DECEPTION HERE Brorugrs, Colchester. ae rT! A Seed 3 


[arene truly, W. BeLt & Co,” Ocher Crizee—25 of Bettle's Noted 450. Silver leas y 
‘atches. ‘These watchese have been parchased (and, as the organ—paid for—so bound to be NEW 100,000 TESTIMONIALS YEAR 
ven), of Mr. Bettle, the noted watchmaker and jeweller, 21, Tontine Street, Folkestone, who Important Testimonial from Professor 


them on view, and will give al2 months’ warranty with each. Winnerscan choose either size | Raown, the Champion Melodeon Player 6d £50 6d 
callers ? e \ ® i] 
Finest. Instraments that have ever come] 
to adv i 
PATENT MELODEONS§ are the only{ counting most correctly the letter w in the 
and total of all. The money will be div “ and QUI'E 


DR. BOCK’S FEMALE PILLS. 
The most Effectual and only Rel! 


of Great Britain, Ireland, and Wales: 
A GENUINE OFFER. 
under my touch, and only require a trial 
ertise 
Genuine Melodeons in the Market. Beware} First Tiiree Chapters of Acts. Ordinary Bible, alte 
Nothing ever stands them. 


“CAMPBELL'8 Patent Melodeons are the 
themselves.” CAMPBELL's}| Fifty pounds in cash will be paid to those 
verses only. Give number in each Paine 
ded 


fot Worthless Imitations. 

N.B.—All lovers of musfe should at once 
send for our New Illustrated Privilege Price 
List for Season 1890-91, now ready. 100,000 
of those valuable lists sent out yearly. send 
1d. stamp to 


amongs: these counting correctly, or, if none taste! D 
are correct, will go to the nesregt. Send lists, Gs. Od., and 4s. 6d. 

with six penny stamps and two for result cover, ‘1d extra. Of all 

form, before January 12th. Kesult and Prizes, frrom ‘the UNIVERSAL DRUG 


writing-paper, and write very, very plainly, with peucil or ink, on the top of the paper, first 
the words ‘*‘ A‘ Hebrews Competition,” your full name and addrees, and the number you 
make in each of the 18 chapters, and total of all. Write on one side of t Ata! per only. - 


2d. stamps for : January 19th. 21, QUEEN VICTORIA StREE?, EC, i 
CAMPBELL & CO.,! Messrs. GREEN, MASON & Co., 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 5], DELORME STREET, 
’ , eo 


prizes will be given-for the nearest correct work. Ouly one person from same address can 
te, and = must work sinugle-handed, without aid of any kind. PaIn reserves the right 116, TRONGATE, GLASGOW. 


com 0 
to withhold prizes from all persons he considers have not honestly worked, without compar (ESTABLISHED FIFTY YEARS.) HAMMERSMITH, S.W. 


great importance a 
working alone, for his ér her sake, to get a prize. Once and for all, each is specially requested 
by Pain to work mapfully (womanfully) and honestly. All prizes will be sent carriage patd 
same day as result is published, Do not count the letter "A" in word ‘' Italy” the followiug = A. 
Written to the Hebrews from Italy by Timothy,” which appear at the end of the t | 


thirteenth chapter, and are not cons-dered actual words of the verses. a 


Se teas sey rainy ane on one ine of the pape on sao a Watch 1 74 33° : 
e cleanest a sent in for « on, W prise 
eee Tepatting, “Tn awarding this Sate epoca prize, the best handwriting will be. taken (N oO BLE S G O O D FA I ye H C oO M P E iL I T I O NS ) 
Into conabderation,| AIH has alroady paid over doe sem as entrance feo, altpenny ones are ash. 5 Gold Watches, 10 Silver W’ 

ores Bis for result, although, ot course, Pang ones can be sent. ‘adress letters: Ww, £50 Le; 5 atc 68, 1 s ying and & Substantial Prize for every ; 


Pra, “' The Prizertes,” 14, St. Michael's Street, Folkestone, and 39, Queen Street, Folkestone, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The Watches are not cheap toys. They are of excellent quali : 
guarantecd real gold and sterling silver, and are warranted for 5 years by as of the most celebrated English ot Sai . 


ONE SHILLING ONETWZ II! we 


rr eee 
THE PRIZES ILL. BE_GIVEN TO those counting correctly the letter E in the first twelve } 


HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


‘This can be obtained, and {llness cured, by acting up to the advice given In Dr. ALLINSON'S [Don’t count those in headings to chapters or marginal notes.’ Put down first your name an d widiem, than thet 
BOOK OF HEALTH. Rheumatism, Consumption, Digestion, Fits, Chilblains, Ecaoma, and |number of E’s you find in each chapter, and then the grand total of all. Send your list with 1s. P.O. entrance fee, f 
other Skin Diseases, Biliousness, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Varicose-Veins, Deafness, Jand 13d. stamps for printed result, to W. NOBLE, 297, High Street, Royal Exchange, Edinburgh. The | 
Worms, Leanness, Stoutness, Fevers, Bloodlessness, Bad Lege, Flatulence, Tumours, Colds, competition closes Tuesday, January 27th. Printed result, containing correct number in each chapter, and names and f} 
Hay-Fever, Hypochondria, Baldness, &c., are plainly described and their cure expounded in addresses of winners, posted each cami pacer the week after. 
this work. It tells howto Bear Children, How to Live to Become 100 Years Old, and How to THE £60 CASH will be equally civided amongst those counting correctly. The 6 Gold Watches 
Become Beautiful and Attractive. Tho heavy bills of doctors are saved by following the are for those nearest correct. The 10 Silver Watches for those next nearest correct. a, 
advice given in the book. A houso{s incomplete without it, and no one can afford to be Every competitor not widning Cash or Watch will be presented with a Prize of some 
without it. Bent Post Free for 7s. 7d, by Dr. T. R. Allinson, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester sort, ranging in value from £1 downwards. i 


Sqnare, London, W. SPECIAL NOTIOE.—The strictest good faith guaranteed. Bankers’ References. 
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A Word of Advice. 


Don’t write for the samples simply because we offer them free 
of , nor because your neighbour does. Read our advertise- 
ment to the end, and then decide whether you or yours 
ara would be benefited by the use of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets. 
We do not pose as philanthropists, This is a business offer. We 
diaye an article that we know from severe tests and from results 
Shieved will sell on its merits, if seen, tasted, and tested. Sulphur 
big'the oldest, the best, and safest remedy for the blood, for the 
4:akin, for the complexion, for rheumatism, and for constipation. 
\Prazer’s Sulphur Tablets are composed of sulphur incorporated with 
@ream of tartar and other curative ingredients. They are much 
“more efficacious than sulphur in milk or treacle. This has been 
pro: hey are liked. Men favour them, women 


4 


‘hail them as a boon, and children think them as pleasant to eat as 


can a 
be the case that we werc led to incur this risk. 
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OBSERVE ! 


ROM the earlicst days of 
medicinal science, no antidote 
has achieved such a reputation as 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the 
uttermost parts of the earth, 
their curative power is univer- 
sally acknowledged to a degre 


ea SK : 
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unprecedented in the annals of 
physical research; they stand 
forth pre-cminent to the world 
for their health-restoring and 
ee life-giving propertics, being the 
F>  most marvellous medicine 
A yet discovered for Bilious 
Nem, 2nd Nervous Disorders, 
Bick Headache, Indigestion, and 
all Derangemonts of the Liver. 
and for suffering Femalcs are— 


“ A priceless boon, a treasure more than weaith; : 
The banisher of pain, the key to health.” 


BEECHAW’S PILLS, 
ST. HEL 


‘Ai eommpnieations with reference to Advertising 


ra 


«We are Prepared to Supply 1,000,000 t the General Public with Samples of Prazer’s 
~~ We are Propecid to Pay Postage thereon (1,000,000 at 14), value £4,166 18s. 4d. 


jole Proprietors, FRAZER & CO., No. 11, LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


ve 
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should be sent to Advertisement De: 
hing and Editorial OMces :—Temple 


Bulphur Tablets, Gratis and Post.Freo, | 


Do I need them? 

If you have Rheumatism, Yes. They will kill the decom. 
posed and poisonous excess of uric acid in the blood, causing the} 
disease. 

If you have Constipation, Yes. aecay are a gentle, safe, and 
simple laxative, as suitable for children (in smaller doses) as for- 
adulte. a, 

If you have Hemorrhoids, Yes. They relieve the. congestion f 
of venous blood at the affected parts, and afford relief. 

’ If you have Ulcers, Scrofula, Scurvy, or other Impurities of} 
the Blood, Yes. They neutralise the blood-poisons causing the | 
diseases, and expel them out of the Chan 

If you have Skin Disease or Eruption, Yes, They. have a 
specific curative effect on all such, as they open the pores ‘from | 
internally, and free them. from obstruction and ‘disease taint. 
They likewise “scotch” where they do not kill the disease} 
principle from the blood which causes Eczema and other diseases. 


Test them free of Charge. 
Test them freeof Charge. 


Write us a letter or posteard, naming “ Pearson's Weekly,” 


Packets, price 1s, 13d. (post es 1s. 3 
endors. 


“PRIZES” HOUSE, VALUE £300,| 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


PAIN'S GREAT CHAMPIONSHIP LETTER-COUNTING COMPETITION, 


One Thousand Prizes to be Given Away. 


The First Prize and the biggest on record is an Elght-roomed 
Tlouse, or its Cash Value £300. Also one thousand other valuable 
Prizes, to be given away as follows:—One Hundred Silver New 
Keyleas Watches, value 45s. each, which have been ased of 
Mr. Bettle, the noted Watchmaker and Jeweller, o! 2y, Tontine 
Strect, Folkestone, who has them on view, and will give a twelve- 
months’ warranty with each; winners can choose er size they 
like. The next 900 Prizes will each be 58. worth of 3 from 
PAIN's own great Stock. The wiuners will be supplied with an 
Tltustrated Price List, and will be allowed to write for any articles 
they choose to the value uf 5s. All will be sent PREE of any ex- 

nse and Carriage Paid. The gouds cunsist of ‘* Prizes” Real Calf 

, 28.; “ Prizes " Combination of Penholder, vencil, Tooth- 

pick &c., 23.; ‘‘ Prizes" Pipe, 2s. 6d.; “Prizes” 28.5 

‘Prizes * Registered Photograph (the marvel of the age) 1s.; 

* Prizes" Box of Birthday Cards, 2s.: ‘ Prizes" Tubacco Pouch, 

1s, 8d. and 1s. 6d. ; ‘‘ Prizes" Cigar Case, 1s, 6d. and 2a. ; ‘‘ Prizes” 

Cigarette Case, Js. Sd.; “Prizes” Match or Fusee Case, 9d. ; 

ee * Puzzle Pencil, 1s. 3d.; ‘‘ Prizes" Pens, 6d. each; and 

: numerous other novelties guitable for all. The winner of the First 

Prize, or Pain’s Great Gift, will be entitled to have either. the £300 

cash, have a honse to the same value, built anywhere he or she chooses ; or just fancy ey esd the house yeu are now 

ltving in and paying rent for. Be the one to win this grand House Prize, which means an iocome for life. Young man 

and maiden, just fancy yourself calling for the rent each week. ‘' Prizes” House js named after PAIN's Monthly Maga- 

zine, “ Prizes,” ur Patn's “ Monthly Dumps Dispeller" (edited by Hal Berte), and is to be given in the following Easy 

Letter-Couuting Competition as an advertisement for the Magazine. Send two penny stamps for a specimen copy, 
32 pages aud cover. Nota better Magazine is published, 


THE EASY TASK. 


All these valuable prizes will be given certain, no matter how few enter the Competition. to those counting cor- 
rectly the letter ‘*U" in the 16 Chapters of St. Mark. Use the ordinary old authorised version Bible as found in 
every home. Count all letters together, both capital and small, of all sizes No mistaking rules, as only those letters 
in the actual words of verses to count, and not headings of chapters or references. Simply count the letter “U " ir 
the verses. Thus it is a perfectly legal, fair, and easy peed Competition for all. All Prizes given to those who 
count most correctly; they are given for best work and not by chance. After ccualing the “U's,” simply get an 
ordinary sheet of paper, and write very, very plainly with pencil or ink (ink preferred) on the top of the paper, hist the 
words ‘Grand House Prize,” your full name and a/drees, and then the number you make in each of the 16 Chapters, 
and total of all. Write only on one side of your paper. Enclose nothing but your list, 2s. Postal Order, or 2s. 1d. 
stamps, and 2d. stamp for full printed resnit in envelope, and post same as soon as possible please, but not later than 
Saturday, January Sist, 1891, as Competition closes certain, Monday, February 2nd, 1801. Frinted Result, contaluing — 
winners’ full names and addresses, and the correct number in each cha: ter, will be to every competitor posi- 
tively not later than Monday, February 16th, '891. ‘nly one person from the same address can enter the Go! tition, 
and each competitor to work single-handed, without help of any kind. PAIN reserves the right to withhold pi from 
any person who, on strict inquiries, he, finds has not honestly worked eniirely. alone in every way, without com: ng 
their work with others. If no one counts correctly, the magnificent gift (the eight-roomed House) will be given for the 
nearest correct work, the 100 watches for the next 100 best, and the other 900 prizes for the fext nearest. On the 
other hand, if several send the correct numbers, otber entirely free counting tasks will be set tying numbers, unt 
one competitor beats all others, thus hecoming Patn's ‘‘ Champion Competitor,” and for the work he or she will receiv. 
the hhouse or £300 cish, the next 100 best workers the watches, and so on with the ether 900 prizes. Ail competitors 
will seo the great importance of working alone fur his or her sake to get the big prize. Once and forall, each is specially 
requested by Pain to work manfully, womanfully, and honestly. The strictest inquiries will be made, and if itis found 
those sending in the most correct work have obtained help, prizes will not be given tothem, but, as is Perfectly fair to all, 
they will be given to the next best honest workers. All prizes will be sent, carriage paid, as soon as result is published. 
(If stamps are sent as entrance fee, halfpenny ones are preferred, also for result, although, of course, penny ones cao be 
sent.) nkers : National Provinctal Bank of England (Folkestone Branch). Address letters—W. iT. Pain, “‘ The 
Prizeiies,” 14, St. Michael's Street, Folkestone, and 30, Queen Street, Folkestone, Kent, . 


ent, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’s, 168, Fleet Street, London, E,C. 
bers, London, E.¢. ‘ 


